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THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT 
IN SPAIN. 


IMMEDIATELY after the establishment in 
Madrid of a Provisional Government, to 
carry on, ad interim, the affairs of Spain, 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society adopted an address, 
which was presented on the 16th of October 
last, to Sefior Ayala, Minister for the Colo- 
nies. Sefior Figuerola, Minister of Finance, 
accompanied Sefior Vizcarrondo, the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Spanish Abolitionist 
Society, as a deputation from this association, 
of which he is a member, and stated it 
was in this capacity only that he presented 
himself to his colleague, whom he urged to 
consider favourably the subject of the ad- 
dress. The reply was to the effect that 
whilst he, the minister, was favourably dis- 
posed, the whole question was one of too 
much importance, from a political point of 
view, to decided by him. It must be 
done by the Cortes. Emancipation could 
not be delayed, but the form and time of it 
had to be determined. The Government 
would seriously consider the matter, and, in 
fact, it was one to which special attention 
was at that moment being paid. A new 
Captain-General was about to replace Ge- 
neral Lersundi in Cuba, and he would take 
out instructions for the election of represen- 
tatives from that island to the Cortes Consti- 
tuyentes, in order that the grave interests 
involved in the question of the abolition of 
Slavery might be aneve with due regard 
to the requirements of justice. 

We append the text of the Address re- 
ferred to: 





*¢ ADDRESS TO THE PROVISIONAL GOVERN: 
MENT OF SPAIN. 


‘¢T> the President and Members of the 
Provisional Government, Madrid. 


‘Mr. President and Gentlemen,—The 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society desire respectfully to 
address the members of the Provisional 
Government of Spain on a subject which 
is of absorbing interest to the Committee 
at the present crisis. In presenting their 
address the Committee would emphati- 
cally disclaim any intention of dictating 
or of interference in political matters. The 
Committee cannot, however, help feeling 
the strongest desire—a desire no doubt 
shared by the friends of freedom and hu- 
manity all over the world—that right and 
justice may prevail, and that in the good- 
ness and over-ruling providence of, God, 
Spain may at length be blessed with a good 
Government, just laws, and well-regulated 
liberties. 

**The Committee would respectfuily, but 
earnestly, express the desire that, whilst the 
great boon of political freedom is acquired 
by the Spanish people, the still greater 
blessing of personal freedom at the same 
time be conceded to the slave population 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. The emancipa- 
tion of the slaves is an act imperatively de- 
manded, in justice to the slaves themselves, 
and it 1s one which sound policy and the 
honour of the Spanish nation alike require. 
For these reasons the Committee hope that 
the abolition of Slavery and the slave-trade 
may be amongst the first acts of the Pro- 
visional Goverhment. Toitseternalhonour, 
the Provisional Government in France, in 
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1848, so acted in reference to Slavery, and 
France has never had occasion to regret it. 
A similar act would ennoble the new Go- 
vernment, and not only exalt it in the 
estimation of the people of England and 
France, but would bring Spain into sym- 
pathy with the other leading nations of 
the civilized world; it would also, in all 
probability, stimulate Portugal and Brazil 
to follow so great an example. 

‘¢ The Committee would venture respect- 
fully to submit, that any hesitation or delay 


_ at the present crisis, in declaring emanci- 


pation, may long postpone the power of 
doing itat all. 1tis admitted that difficul- 
ties exist, but the difficulties which may 
attend an immediate and signal act of 
justice are insignificant in comparison with 
those inseparable from all half measures 
when dealing with a radical evil. To do 
what is right is a first duty, and those who 
act upon this — may safely leave the 
results in the hands of God. The right of 
aman to his own personal liberty, to his 
own body, is surely superior to all political 
and pecuniary considerations whatsoever. 
Emancipation once declared, all necessary 
regulations must follow in due course. 

‘* The Committee deem it important to 
dwell upon the fact that immediate eman- 
cipation took place without danger in the 
colonies of France, Holland, in the British 
island of Antigua, in Mexico, and still 
more recently in the United States of Ame- 
rica; that the probationary period, or ap- 
prenticeship, which accompanied the British 
act of emancipation led to numerous evils, 
the effects of which are felt to this day ; and 
it is useful to mention that the Govern- 
ment of Holland, having this act before it, 
framed its Abolition Act without any pro- 
bationary term. It is also we worthy 
of record, that those of the British colonies 
which accepted the apprenticeship system 
were speedily compelled to abolish it by 
special Acts of their own Legislatures. 

** With the expression of a sincere hope 
that the Great Ruler of all events may be 
pleased to inspire the members of the Pro- 
visional Government with wisdom to guide 
them in their councils to do that which is 
righteous and just, and will bless the 
Spanish nation with prosperity and peace, 

*€ We have the honour to remain, 

‘¢ Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
** (On behalf of the Committee) 
‘¢ Yours very respectfully, 


* JosePH CooPER. 
‘¢ EDMUND STuRGE. 
“LL, A. CHamErovzow, Sec. 
‘697 New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
“‘ Oct. 2, 1868.” . 


Some few days later, another Address, on 


(Signed) 
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the same subject, was presented to Sefior 
Ayala from the French Emancipation Com- 
mittee. We subjoin a translation of this 
document :— 


ADDRESS FROM THE FRENCH EMANCIPA- 
TION COMMITTEE TO THE PROVISLONAL 
GOVERNMENT OF SPAIN, 


[TRANSLATION. | 


To the Members of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of Spain. 


Paris, 10th Oct. 1868. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Provisional Govern- 
ment of France, in 1848, honoured itself 
for ever by proclaiming the immediate 
abolition of Slavery in the French colonies, 

We beseech the new Government in 
Spain to decree, without delay, the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in all the Spanish colonies, 
and thus blot out the stain which soils the 
flag of the nation: the last in Europe which 
still sells, buys, and possesses human 
beings as property. 

Justice, humanity, the Gospel, com- 
mand this great measure. Experience 
teaches the best means of carrying it out, 
without disorganizing labour. The Cubans 
and Porto Ricans are intelligent, generous, 
and the majority disposed beforehand to 
accept the emancipation of the slaves, as 
they are themselves as worthy of receiving 
political liberty. 

We await from you, Gentlemen, a decree 
which will be joyfully greeted in the two 
hemispheres by all the friends of humanity, 
too long outraged. 

In the name of the Members of the 
French Emancipation Committee, 


(Signed) Epovarp Laxovu.aygE, President. 
(Member of the Institute. ) 
AveusTin CocHIN. 
(Member of the Institute. ) 
EuGgsne YunG. 
(Journal des Debats. ) 


The Spanish Abolitionist Society had already 
been labouring indefatigably tor years in 
calling public attention to the question of 
emancipation. The President, Sefior Don 
Salustiano de Olézaga, had officiated at the 
Paris Anti-Slavery Conference last year, as 
Vice-President for Spain. Acting under his 
advice, the Society memorialized the Provi- 
sional Government for a decree declaring 
free all slave children born on and after the 
17th September, the date of the outbreak of 
the present revolution. The Junta Revolu- 
cionaria of Madrid went a step further, and 
whilst sustaining this requisition, and in- 
sisting upon it merely as a preliminary to 
complete justice, declared emphatically that 
it would be the duty of the Cortes to proclaim 
immediate emancipation. All these docu- 
ments were inserted in the public papers, 
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metropolitan and provincial, and also had a 
ne circulation. On Thursday, the 22nd 
ctober, a public anti-Slavery meeting was 

held in the Circo de Price, Madrid, under 

the presidency of Sefior Olozaga, The Circus 
was crammed, and it holds 6000 persons. 
Many hundreds went away, being unable to 
get in. The meeting was highly enthusiastic, 
ut the President unhappily did everything 
in his power to thwart the great object for 
which it was called, He put down those 
speakers who attempted to advocate imme- 

jate emancipation, and would not allow the 

a which had been prepared to be 

read. 

It was only his great —— at the 
time as one of the principal promoters of the 
revolution which enabled him to do this. 

The disappointment caused by the unex- 
pected course of Sefior Olozaga was extreme, 
for no doubt was entertained that resolutions 
in favour of immediate emancipation would 
have been unanimously adopted. The only 
remedy for a state of things which paralyzed 
the thorough-going action of the Madrid 
Society was to convene a general meeting of 
the members, to elect another President and 
anew Committee. This was accordingly 
done, and the direction of the Society consti- 
tuted as follows :— 


President—Jose Maria Orense. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Blas Pierrard, Emilio Castelar, José 
Echegaray, Manuel Becerra, Francisco Garcia 
Lopez. Commitiee—Joaquin Maria San Roma, 
Gabriel Rodriguez y Benedicto, Segismundo 
Moret y Prendergast, Estanislao Figueras, Euge- 
nio Garcia Ruiz, Bernardo Garcia, Nicolas 
Salmeron y Alonzo, Rafael M. de Labra, José 
Cort y Clau, Wenceslao Ayguals de Izco, J. A. 
de Beraza, Eduardo Chao, J. Fernando Gonzalez, 
Ventura Ruiz Aguilera, Julian Sanchez Ruano, 
Salvador Saulade, El Marques de Santa Maria, 
José Rodriguez Alvarez, Alfredo Vega, Ricardo 
Molina. Contador—Juan de Dios Almansa. 
Treasurer—Francisco De'gado Jugo. Secre- 
taries—Julio Vizcarrondo, and Mariano Araus. 


The same meeting adopted as the basis of 
its future operations the principle of “Imme- 
diate Abolition ;” and, upon the motion of one 
of the members, the word “radical” was 
introduced, so that no possibility of mistake 
should arise as to the direct object of the 
Society. Finally, on the 19th of November, 
the Committee issued a manifesto, in which 
it was declared that this radical principle of 
future action had been adopted, in accord- 
ance with the advanced views of the nation, 
and the examples set by other nations. It 
stated that the Society had been originally 
founded to promote emancipation, without 
any other fixed principle than that of obtain- 
ing it in whatever way, though it had always 
insisted upon the shortest as at once the 
wisest and the most just: that those who 
yesterday were pro-Slavery are to-day gra- 
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dual abolitionists, whereas the gradual aboli- 
tionists of yesterday are to-day in favour of 
immediate unconditional emancipation. All 
subordinate questions, such as emancipation, 
immigration, &c., could be taken into consi- 
deration later; but the business of the newly- 
constituted Society was to agitate solely for . 
the immediate emancipation of the negroes. 
This manifesto, terminating with an appeal 
to the Spanish people, was signed by the 
whole Committee, many of whom belong to 
the monarchic party. In the meanwhile the 
Committee had not been inactive, either in 
the capital or the provinces. They organized 
the agitation to embrace all classes. -The 
students of the Central University held social 
meetings, at the last of which, a couple of 
weeks ago, they addressed a communication 
to those belonging to the other eight univer- 
sities in Spain, urging them to memorialize 
Government for immediate abolition. ‘The 
workmen and trades’ union societies of 
Madrid also held meetings; those of Bar- 
celona likewise. A petition in the same 
sense received in Madrid in the course of a 
few days upwards of 13,000 signatures. 
Within two months, and up to the present 
time, meetings have been held in the follow- 
ing places, seventy in all At many, two 
and three, at all, two petitions have been 
adopted, one signed by men, the other by 
women. 


PROVINCIAL MEETINGS. 

Alicante, Alhama, Almeria, Aspa, Artesa de 
Segre, Anglerola, Almacellas, Albi, Aleala de 
Guadaiva, Albacete, Avahal, Barcelona, Burgos, 
Bellmunt, reena, Bellois, Cadiz, Caceres, 
Cuenca, Cartagena, Cabanes, Castello de Ampu- 
rias, Coll de Hargo, Cifuentes, Cordoba, Corunna, 
Cuidad Real; Figueras, Guadalajara, Gerri, 
Geréna, Granada, Huelva, Jaén, La Junquera, 
Lugo, Malaga, Manlleu, Oviedo, Olot, Orense, 
Pevelada, Purguert de Levida, Pons, Peramea, 
Pobla de Segur, Pobla de la Granadella, Pamp- 
lona, Sevilla, Santander, Salamanca, Seu de 
Urgel, Sort Soria, Segovia, Tora, Toro, Tarraga, 
Tornabaus, Tarragona, Valladolid, Villalba de 
Estremadura, Valencia, Vallfogona, Vilagrasa, . 
Vinaixa, Villafranca del Sosbton Villanueva,. 
Zaragoza, and Zamora. 


The Madrid Committee also organized 
another public meeting, to inaugurate the 
newly-constituted Society. Owing to the 
unavoidable absence of its President, Sejjor 
Orense, and one of its Vice-Presidents, Seijor 
Castelar, it was postponed. At length it 
was held, at the Circo de Price, on the 
evening of Saturday, the 5th December. As 
on the former occasion, the Circus was 
crowded; and notwithstanding most unfa- 
vourable weather, multitudes attended who 
were unable to obtain admittance. To pre- 
vent accidents forty civilian guards bad to 
be posted at the doors, and the excluded 
crowd reached far down the Prado. A con- 
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siderable number of well-dressed ladies con- 
trived to get in nevertheless. 

The following is the translation of the 
letters referred to, from M.M. Victor Scheel- 
cher, E. Laboulaye and Victor Hugo, and of 
the resolutions and their preamble, adopted by 
the meeting :— 


FROM VICTOR SCHG@LCHER. 


Cedar House, Cook’s Ground, Chelsea, 
30th Nov. 1868. 
SENoR OxENSE, 

My Dear Sir,—We exchanged a few 
letters several years ago on the subject of the 
abolition of Slavery. This encourages me to 
address you again at this time. 

I rejoice, from the bottom of my heart, at 
the revolution which has just restored to the 
Spanish people all their rights; and I admire, 
as all Europe does, the wisdom and the 
firmness with which they are using them, 
notwithstanding the attempts of a few to 
stifle their most noble aspirations. I enter- 
tain the firm hope, that we, the vanquished 
of the French Republic, shall have, in the 
midst of our profound sadness, the consola- 
tion of seeing the Spanish Republic pro- 
claimed. 

In the meanwhile, allow an old abo- 
litionist to congratulate you and your brave 
friends that you do not forget the slaves. 
Persevere: do not let the enemies of demo- 
cracy say, that whilst Spaniards desired liberty 
themselves, they did not desire it for their 
brethren of the colonies. To adjourn the 
liberation of the slaves would be to desert 
the principle of universal fraternity. 

In 1848 the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic, scarcely established, 
decreed the immediate abolition of Slavery 

‘in our colonies. No one knows it better 
‘than I, your nation, the nation of hidalgos, 
does not require that an example be held up 
for it to follow ; and if I recal this reminis- 
cence, it is to reassure those, who, whilst 
anxious to destroy the monstrous iniquity 
of property in man by man, would proceed 
by intermediate measures, lest any sudden 
act should lead to an overthrow. But his- 
tory is there to attest that this great act 
was accomplished without producing any 
disorder, Complete immediate abolition 1s 
now the only measure to meet the imperative 
exigencies of right, though it may offer 
most security. All transitory means have 
been tried, and all have been admitted to be 
pregnant with dangers... Satisfying neither 
the masters, half dispossessed, nor the slave, 
half liberated, they create irremediable evils. 
England adopted a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship. At the end of three years she was 
compelled to abandon it. One can no more 
tamper with slavery than with murder. As 
to the system of gradual emancipation by 
the manumission of children, of all it is the 
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most dangerous. It compromises the most 
sacred domestic sentiments. It places be- 
tween father and son the immense distance 
there is between the man free and the man 
enslaved. It is big with the most fatal 
effects. The son, free, who sees his father 
treated as aslave, is a bad son if he suffer it. 
If he should defend him against society, 
which oppresses him, society is compelled 
to punish one of its own members for being 
a good son. 

Slavery cannot last. Its hour has come. 
Nobody doubts it. It concerns the very 
prosperity of the colonies—their commerce, 
their industry, their agriculture—to abolish 
it quickly. Everybody knows these must 
go through this radical transformation, and 
that so long as it is not effected, everything 
will remain paralyzed. ‘Thus, henceforwar 
it is for the very benefit of the master that 
immediate and complete emzncipation must 
be demanded. Their thinking property has 
always been illegal. Condemned, in a word, 
to be dispossessed, for the sake of human 
utility, it is advantageous to themselves that 
this be done sooner than later. 

Let the democrats of Spain then pursue 
their labours boldly. This time, fortunately, 
material and moral interests agree. They 
are imprudent who would temporize with an 
evil which the state of public opinion in 

eneral renders no longer tolerable. Either 

pain, regenerated, must declare in presence 
of the whole world that negroes are not 
men, or because they are men, she must at 
once break their chains. Liberty is their 
right. To restore it to them is our duty. 
Their femancipution is rigorously a logical 
sequence of the generous revolution accom- 
plished. Their enslavement is a relic of 
royalty. By not putting an end to it, Spain 
wil retain upon her cleansed escutcheon a 
royal stain. After enfranchising herself, 
she will be ungrateful to herself, as it were, 
if she do not also enfranchise every man 
living under her flag. It is a reparation she 
owes to herself and to eternal justice. Slavery 
is an offence to human dignity. Every true 
Spanish democrat must see—he cannot dis- 
guise the fact from himself—that by its ex- 
istence on any portion of Spanish soil, he 
himself is personally disgraced by it. So 
long as this social crime exists, he has his 
share of responsibility for it. Will he defer 
by even one day to discharge his conscience 
of such a load? No! 

Salutations and fraternity, 
(Signed) V. Scua@tcHEr. 


FROM M, LABOULAYE. 


Glatigny- Versailles, 
26th Nov. 1868, 
To M. Orenssz, President of the Spanish 
Abolitionist Society, Madrid. 
Mr. Presipent,—Allow an old friend of 
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liberty to unite with you, and to applaud 

our noble efforts. To sustain with a firm 
5 ae the flag of justice and liberty ; to take 
up the defence of those who are unable to 
defend themselves, is a work worthy of 
Spanish generosity. I regret that the Pro- 
visional Government is letting so fine an 
— slip by, to assure the triumph 
of right and humanity. On the morrow of 
a revolution, made in the name of the eternal 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
everything is easy. The public conscience 
awaits a satisfaction; demands that that which 
it has so long desired and invoked, should 
be confirmed by facts and consecrated by 
laws. If there be hesitation, selfish interests, 
for a moment alarmed, soon rally and defeat 
the most legitimate reforms. Expect soon 
to find the prolongation and the maintenance 
of Slavery insisted upon in the name of 
peace und the pubiic wealth: as if real peace 
could exist where tyranny reigns: as if 
there could be a greater robbery of public 
wealth than Slavery, which is the actual 
destruction of the labourer. 

Thus, in 1848, the Provisional Government 
of France felt satisfied that, if revolutions 
are to be rendered fruitful, advantage must 
be taken of revolution in its earliest stages. 
It disregarded the timid counsels of those 
persons who do not understand that to 
adjourn justice is to refuse it, and proclaimed 
without hesitation the abolition of Slavery 
in the French colonies. Twenty years have 
elapsed since that remarkable act; the Re- 
public has fallen; but abolition remains, as 
the title of honour of the Government which 
had the courage to decree it. 

As for me, Sir, I who have seen Spain 
and know its magnanimous people, I dare 
to say that if your Provisional Government 
had proclaimed the emancipation of the 
negroes, it would have been saluted from 
Barcelona to Cadiz with universal applause. 
Amongst the nations of Europe, Spain is 
to-day the only one which, in the full tide 
of civilization, carries on its forehead the 
stain of Slavery; a stain of blood and tears. 
To obliterate this sad stigma would have 
been an eternal glory to the Government 
which had listened to and understood the 
great voice of the noble Spanish people. 

This was the most upright policy to follow, 
as it was also the most useful. Supreme 
justice is ever the most elevated wisdom. 

y decreeing abolition, by regulating or by 
 seegar: compensation, by fixing a brief 

elay, Government would have settled at 
once a question which must be decided at 
any cost, and at the same time it would 
have pacificd the colonies. In Porto Rico, 
the generous inhabitants of which have 
declared themselves willing to accept im- 
mediate emancipation, with or without com- 
pensation, the satisfaction would have been 
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general. In Cuba, a large number of the 
colonists would have been happy and proud 
to have done with the plague of servitude ; 
those masters who still hesitate would have 
iven way in the face of an irrevocable 
ecision, and the slave, assured of his liberty, 
would have shown himself patient and 
grateful. A good understanding would 
have been established on both sides; for 
what presses on the colonies is less the fear 
of abolition than that uncertainty which 
troubles all security, and which threatens 
the future. 

To leave matters in a state of indecision 
is at the same time to alarm the master and 
scare the slave. The master will work 
without mercy the negro whom he may 
lose any day; the slave, irritated or in 
despair, will think only of revolt. By 
losing an admirable opportunity, troubles 
are fomented, and the seeds of rebellion and 
servile war are sown, whereas, by a little 
firmness and justice, permanent peace might 
be secured. 

Gentlemen, if the Government fails in 
energy, if it mistrust Spanish humanity and 
generosity, prove that it is in error; appeal 
to public opinion. When justice and honour 
are spoken of, an echo is found in Spain. 
Awaken this echo, which must not be 
suffered to die out, until humanity has 
recovered its rights. Too long has despotism 
held Spain up to the ban of nations. It is 
time this ancient people should awaken 
to the cry of liberty, and that in annihilating 
the last vestiges of Slavery and tyranny, it 
should resume its glorious rank amongst 
the nations. 

Believe me, Mr. President, with entire 
sympathy, 

Yours very devotedly, 


(Signed) EpwarpD LABOULAYE. 
President of the French Abo- 
litionist Society, Member of the 
French Institute, and of the 
Madrid Academy of Moral and 
Political Science. 


FROM VICTOR HUGO TO SPAIN. 


From several parts of Spain : from Corun- 
na, by the organ of the democratic com- 
mittee: from Oveidi; from Seville; from 
Barcelona ; from Saragosa, the patriotic city ; 
from Cadiz, the revolutionary city; from 
Madrid, by the generous voice of Emilio 
Cashlar, a second appeal is made to me. I am 
interrogated. I reply. 

What is the question? Slavery. 

Spain, which by one single effort has just 
shaken off and rejected all old opprobriums— 
fanaticism, absolutism, the scaffold, divine 
right—will she retain of all this past, that 
which is of it all the most odious—Slavery? 
I say, No! 
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Abolition, and immediate abolition. This 
is the duty. 

Is there occasion to hesitate? Is it possi- 
ble? What! that which England did in 
1838, what France did in 1848, in 1868 shall 
not Spain do? What! to be a freed nation, 
and to have under its heel a race enslaved, 
bound hand and foot? What! this con- 
tradiction! to be at home the light, abroad 
the night! To be at home justice, abroad 
iniquity! Here the citizen, there the slave- 
dealer! To make a revolution which 
shall have on one side glory, on the other 
shame? What! after royalty hunted out, 
Slavery shall remain? If there were near 
you a man belonging to you, your chattel, 
on his head you would put a cap of liberty 
for yourselves, and a chain on his hands for 
him! What is the chain of the planter? It 
is the sceptre of the king, bare, ungilded 
The one broken, the other falls. A monarchy 
with slavery is logical; republic with 
slaves is cynical. at which elevates 
monerchy dishonours the republic. The 
republic is a virginity. 

From this moment, without waiting for a 
vote, you are republican. Why? Because 
you are great Spain. You are a republic. 

emocratic Europe has taken note of the 
fact. Oh, Spaniards! You can remain 
_— only on condition of remaining free. 

or you to go down is impossible. To grow 
is natural. To deperish of one’s self. No! 

You will remain free. But liberty is whole. 
It has the sombre jealousy of its grandeur 
and purity. No compromise. No concession. 
No diminution, It excludes royalty above ; 
below, Slavery. 

To have slaves is to deserve to be enslaved. 
The slave below you justifies the tyrant 
above you. 

In the history of the slave-trade there is 
one hideous year—1768. In that year the 
maximum of the crime was attained. Europe 
stole from Africa a hundred and forty thou- 
sand blacks, which she sold to America. One 
hundred and forty thousand! Never had so 
frightful a sale of human flesh been seen. 
This was just a hundred years ago. Well! 
Celebrate this centenary by the abolition of 
slavery! Toa year of infamy let an august 
year respond. Show that between the year 
1768 and 1868 there is more than a century, 
there is an abyss; there is the impassable 
depth which separates the false from the 
true, evil from good, injustice from justice, 
degradation from glory, the monarchy from 
the republic, servitude from liberty: a 
precipice ever open behind progress ; who- 
soever goes back, falls into it. 

A people increases in proportion to the 
number of men it liberates. Be reat Spain 
complete, What you need is Gibraltur the 
more, Cuba the less. 


One last word. In the depth of evil, 
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Slavery and despotism meet and produce 
the same effect. No identity more striking. 
The yoke of slavery weighs perhaps more on 
the master than on the slave. Which of 
the two possesses the other? That is a ques- 
tion. Itis an error to believe one is the owner 
of the man one purchases and sells : one is his 
slave. He holds you. His rudeness, his gross- 
ness, his ignorance, his savageness you must 
share, otherwise you would bea horror to 
yourself. That negro, you think he belongs 
to you; itis you who are his. You have 
taken his body, he takes your intelligence 
and your honour. Between youa mysterious 
level is established. The slave chastises you 
for being his master. Sad and just reprisals, 
so much the more terrible, because the 
slave, your sombre tyrant, has no conscience. 
His vices are your crimes, his misfortunes 
become your catastrophes. A slave in a house 
is a fierce soul in your home, in yourself. It 
penetrates and darkens everywhere : a lugu- 
brious poisoning. Ah! this great crime, 
Slavery, is not perpetrated with impunity ! 
Fraternity misunderstood becomes fatality. 
If you be a people, brilliant, illustrious, 
Slavery accepted as an institution makes you 
abominable. The crown on the forehead of 
the despot, the collar around the neck of the 
slave, are the same circle, and your soul as 
a people is enclosed within it. All your 
splendours have this stain: thenegro. The 
slave imposes on you his darkness. You do 
not communicate civilization to him, but he 
communicates barbarism to you. Through 
the slave Europe inoculates herself with 
Africa. 

Oh, noble Spanish people ! here is for you 
your second liberation. You have delivered 


yourself from the despot; deliver yourself 


now from the slave. 


(Signed) Victor Hvco. 
Hauteville House, 22nd Nov. 1868. 


At the public meeting convened by the 
Spanish Abolitionist Society, and held on 
the 5th of December 1868, in the Circo de 
Price, to consider the question of the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery, the following reso- 
lutions, put from the chair by Senor Orense, 
were unanimously adopted :— 


‘* Considering that Slavery is an outrage upon 
human nature, a disgrace to the nation which 
still sustains it by its laws, a danger for the 
people in whose midst it exists, and an obstacle 
to the generous progress of civilization : 

** Considering that one of the results of Slavery 
in modern times is the terrible antagonism of 
races arising from a diversity of colour—an an- 
tagonism incompatible with the law of progress. 
the unity of mankind, the freeinterchange of their 
services, and the mutuality of their interests : 

** Considering that the spirit of our glorious 
revolution is opposed to such antagonism, as 
being contrary to the effective exercise of the 
nalienable, imprescriptible rights of human 
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personality, proclaimed and consecrated by our | the end of two years, by special acts of their 


revolution : 


persons interested in the maintenance of the 
iniquitous property-right of man in man, the 
entire nation has arisen, demanding the imme- 
diate emancipation of the slaves, as well through 
ths revolutionary juntas as through the press, 
creating abolitionist societies even in the most 
insignificant localities, addressing numerous me- 
morials to Government, holding a large number 
of public meetings, which have unanimously 
asked for the immediate abolition of Slavery : 

“Considering that a late Captain-General of 
Cuba, Don Domingo Dulce, officially recom- 
meaded the Government to declare the abolition 
of Slavery as a measure of urgent necessity ; to 
do this at the first opportunity ; stating, with 
noble and patriotic candour, that neither the 
will of the Government nor the wishes of a few 
persons would be able to defer it indefinitely ; 
that the power of public opinion and of facts was 
superior ; that any attempt to oppose this power, 
or that to remain inert in the midst of a gene- 
ral movement, would perhaps lea, at no distant 
day, to a violent solution : 

*‘ Considering that in another official document 
of recent date, General Serrano, also sometime 
Captain-General of Cuba, designa‘es Slavery as 
a great question, the source of grave dangers 
at home and abroad, which threaten our colonies, 
compromise the dignity and the peace of the 
Spanish nation; that he calls it a shameful 
Spanish institution; that Spain is the only 
Kuropean nation which maintains it; that the 
idea of negro emancipation being essentially hu- 
manitarian, in the name and under the pretext 
of humanity we shall be constantly menaced, in 
daily augmenting proportions, with foreign inter- 
ference, most perturbating and humiliating, 
and this just so long as we maintain Slavery in 
our colonial possessions : 

“Considering that in 1843 the Provisional 
Government ot France did, to its everlasting 
honour, decree the immediate abolition of 
Slavery in the colonies of France, which act has 
been the means of augmenting the production 
of the estates, as well as increasing the moral 
and social welfare of the community : 

‘* Considering that in 1862 the Government of 
Holland also declared the immediate abolition of 
Slavery in her American possessions, and tliat 
the happiest results have followed : 

* Considering that in 1863 the Government of 
the United States liberated, in one single day, 
four millions of slaves, and that in spite of the 
intrigues and manceuvres of the slave-holders, 
nothing has occurred to render doubtful the wis- 
dom of this act of justice: 

‘Considering that when Great Britain decreed 
the abolition of Slavery in her colonies, with 
six years’ apprenticeship, one colony, the island 
of Antigua, declared for immediate emancipation, 
while the other colonies preferred the apprentice- 
ship : 

‘ Yonsidering that the said island of Antigua 
realized from the first the advantages of imme- 
diate abolition, while the colonies which had 
accepted the apprenticeship, were compelled, in 
consequence of its evil results, to abolish it at 








, ; | own legislatures : 
*“ Considering that, with the exception of a few | 


* Considering that the abolition of Slavery in 
our colonies is demanded by justice, progress, 
and the principles proclaimed by the revolution, 
and at the same time that it has been strongly 
urged by certain Governors of Cuba: 

“Considering that experience demonstrates 
that of allthe means for accomplishing this object 
the only one compatible with justice, humanity, 
and economy, is that which effects it soonest, 
is, in fact, immediate abolition : 

‘This meeting resolves :-— 

* Ist. —That Slavery ought to disappear imme~ 
diately, really, definitively from the Spanish 
code. 

**2nd.—That the Government ought to pro- 
claim and carry out the immediate abolition of 
Slavery ; and that, in the event of its alleging 
that it has not the power to decree this act of 
justice, it shall be requested by the memorialists 
to undertake to present, in the Cortes Con- 
s'ituyentes, a proposition for a clause to be intro- 
duced into the new constitution, abolishi 
Slavery then at once and for ever from 
Spanish territory. 

“3rd.—That a deputation of five persons, to 
be selected by the Bureaux, shall, without delay, 
wait upon the Provisional Government and 
submit these resolutions. 


The Committee still awaited a reply to 
their application for an interview with Sefior 
Ayala at the date of our last advices. The 
insurrection in Cuba, and the discovery of a 
plot for a oo rising in Porto Rico, have 
aggravated the position in those islands, and 
considerably added to the embarrassments of 
the Government, which, by a fatal hesitation 
to do justice to the slave population, has not 
only not prevented troubles, but incurred the 
risk of seeing the slaves set at liberty by those 
who lead the revolutionary movement. Ge- 
neral Dulce, former Captain-General, has 
been appointed to succeed Lersundi in Cuba, 
and is understood to have left on the 15th 
December, with full powers concerning every 
matter, that relates to this island and that of 
Porto Rico, but what his instructions are has 
not transpired, The reticence of the Go- 
vernment, or such portion of them as may 
relate to emancipation, is regarded as of 
unfavourable augury, though it is asserted 
that the decree concerning the emancipation 
of the womb has been signed. It is now 
manifest that the Provisional Government 
will do nothing in the question until the 
Cortes Constituyentes meet, when the great 
struggle will take place. In the meantime 
the Madrid Society intend to push the agita- 
tion vigorously throughout the country. 

En resumé it is certain, however disap- 
pointing the course of the Spanish Provisional 
Government, in not following the noble ex- 
ample of the French Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1848, that the settlement of the 
question of the abolition of slavery cannot 
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be long deferred. Upon this point unani- 
mity of opinion appears to prevail. The 
points of difference are as to the manner and 
the time. It is the generally received opinion 
that the Government lean towards the views 
set forth by Sefior Olozaga, to abolish Slavery 
in ten years. On the other hand, the repre- 
sentatives of the Cuban planters demand a 
longer term namely, fourteen years; a third 
ey = in favour of a five years’ appren- 
ticeship. The nation, however, so far as 
it has yet oo an opinion through public 
meetings and memorials, is decidedly averse 
to procrastinations, and demands “immediate, 
radical emancipation,” 








A SLAVE TRAGEDY IN PORTO RICO. 


On the 28th of November last four slaves 
were publicly garotted, that is, choked to 
death, in the village of Guainabo, in the 
island of Porto Rico. The circumstances 
were these : 


On the 21st of August 1861, a slave-trader 
named Aguilar reached the coast of Porto 
Rico with a cargo of Bozal negroes. Stress 
of weather had compelled him to put about 
from Cuba; but, arrived off the Island of 
Porto Rico, he found it impossible to land 
his slaves, for fear of the authorities. He 
hung about some time, till provisions failed ; 
and the bad weather continuing, he finally 
made the attempt, and succeeded, with the 
assistance of some dealers ashore. The 
authorities, however, were on the alert, 
traced the slaves into the woods, where they 
had been driven for concealment, and re- 
captured a certain number of them. The 
remainder had already been disposed of, and 
dispersed in one or more plantations. The 
re-captured slaves were made emangipados, 
and in 1866 were declared free. In the 
month of August 1867, four of the number 
who had been sold into slavery fell in acci- 
dentally with one of their emancipated fel- 
low-countrymen, who, astounded to learn 
they were not also free, informed them they 
could at once procure their liberty by makin 
a declaration before the Captain-General. 
Elated at the prospect, the four men started 
off: but their absence from the plantation 
having been discovered, a hunt with dogs 
was set afoot, und the unfortunate slaves 
were retaken in the village already men- 
tioned, in the immediate vicinity of the 
estate from which they had escaped. The 
owner of the estate, the son of a Frenchman, 
named Curet, had them handcuffed, and as 
soon as they arrived on the plantation, put 
them into the stocks, where they were kept 
for eight days, receiving every day twenty- 
five-lashes, At the end of this time, sore and 
bleeding and broken as they were, they were 
set to work, their flayed backs, being bared 
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as an example to the rest of the slaves. The 
same day the overseer, a man named Colon, 
remarking that one of these slaves, Vincente 
by name, lagged behind in the gang, and 
taking no account of the poor creature’s 
awful condition, which rendered him physi- 
cally unable to keep up with the rest, began 
beating him with a cudgel most unmerci- 
fully, and finally, by a tremendous blow on 
the head, felled him to the ground. Vin- 
cente’s companions, and two others situated 
like themselves, smarting under a sense of 
physical as well as moral injury, and indig- 
nant at this act of brutality, at once attacked 
the overseer with their hoes, und so mal- 
treated him that he died in a few days. For 
this crime, committed on the 3rd September 
1867, the negroes were tried. Two were 
condemned to be pena. two to ten years’ 
imprisonment, and one to a term of eight 

ears of the same punishment. As is usual 
in all such cases, the matter was referred to 
the Audiencia, or Supreme Court, but this 
tribunal condemned four to the garotte, on 
the ground of “the expediency of making 
an example,” but commuted to imprisonment 
for life the sentence of death on the fifth, on 
account of his youth. This barbarous sen- 
tence was carried out on the day already 
mentioned. 

Now, whatever difference of opinion may 
be entertained of the degree of guilt attach- 
ing to these unfortunate men for the murder 
of the brutal overseer, none can exist of the 
perfect lawfulness of their attempt to regain 
their liberty by an appeal to the Captain- 
General. Such was their right. The law 
gave it to them; yet, for endeavouring to 
make a legal appeal to their legitimate pro- 
tector, they are scourged worse than any, the 
most inhuman, wretch would scourge a 
whelp, and this every day for eight days, 
with the aggravation of the stocks, We take 
the details of this most atrocious business 
from the official police report, so that it is 
impossible to disprove them, But what is 
to “ thought or said of a Government, like 
the Provisional one of Spain, which, being in 
full possession of such facts as these, still 
hesitates to do away with the system under 
which these things are done in the full light 
of day? Quite right are the Republicans of 
Spain in demanding, as they are doing, the 
“immediate and radical abolition of slavery !” 








ANTI-SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Tue Anti-slavery cause does not appear to 
be making a single step forward in Brazil 
as yet. A correspondent writes us from 
Rio de Janeiro, under date of the 7th No- 
vember last, to the effect that nothing as to 
its intentions on the question of emancipation 
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can be extorted from the Government, which 
if it contemplate any measure at all, will 
declare only the freedom of the womb. A 
local paper, the Diaro do Povo, has the fol- 
lowing article. 1t is a sad picture, if it be a 
true one. 


THE SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY. 


“The Aberdeen bill is still there to attest, 
in the face of the world, that England was 
on the point of declaring war against Brazil 
on account of the treaty of 1826, by which 
she renounced the sad legacy of the metro- 
polis—the trade in slaves. Alas! If, even 
after this, the Brazilian Government had 
assumed a dignified position by an energetic 
policy against Slavery! If, at any rate, 
after the suppression of the slave-trade, 
recognising the absence of peril on that 
account, and seeing the immediate augment- 
ation of the public prosperity, the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor had determined to 
prepare—had it been merely to prepare—for 
the emancipation of the slaves. If, by an 
act of audacious philanthropy, he had re- 
purchased the mournful hesitations and the 

ainful reminiscences of the slave-trade! 

utno! The bills which, whilst sustaining 
Slavery, were intended to soften its most 
scandalous excesses and abuses, have not 
been even adopted. 

“ Procrastination, that cowardly expedient 
of vacillating Governments, has hindered 
everything. The bill prohibiting the public 
sale of slaves—adjourned. The bill con- 
demning the separation of the husband from 
the wile, the parents fiom the children— 
adjourned. The bill abolishing the inter- 
provincial slave-trade—adjourned. The bill 
recognising the right of the slave to his 
savings—adjourned. The bill liberating the 
slaves which the nation possesses, some 
1200 yet, whilst some already emanci- 
pated are sacrificing their lives for the 
country, in the rank plains of Paraguay— 
adjourned. The bill emancipating the slaves 
belonging to religious corporations—ad- 
journed. In a word, the Dill establishing 
an increasing impost upon urban slaves— 
adjourned. 

“Not one of these projects has been made 
law, nor has any preparatory measure been 
initiated, not even the preliminary inquiry 
into the question, which, like many others, 
is of such vital interest to Brazil, namely, 
the census of the population. : 

“On this vital question the Brazilian go- 
vernment still hesitates, whilst the presence 
in the council of certain retrograde minds 
creates the suspicion that it has repudiated 
an abolitionist policy.” 
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EDUCATED NEGRO LABOUR. 


Tuts eloquent phrase, revealing one great 
want of society in the Southern States of 
the American Republic at the present time, 
owes its origin to General Howard, the 
Superintendent-General of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. It forms the theme of a deeply- 
interesting and eloquent address, delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Kirk, at the last annual 
meeting of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, held at Homer, New York, and 
of which he is the President. It is full of 
thought, and fertile in suggestions, many 
of which will doubtless be adopted, and 
put into practice. 

Dr. Kirk starts by asserting that it is. 
not right nor expedient so to organize~,. 
society that its advantages shall be arti- 
ficially confined to any class; that capital~ 
alone shall accumulate, but labour barely- 
subsist; that the capitalist must own the | 
labourer, and use him as we use brute- 
power, or machinery, solely for the em- 
ployer’s advantage. At the same time he 
expresses his hostility to those who endea- 
vour to regulate the price of labour by 
strikes and combinations; who indiscrimi- 
nately censure the individual capitalist for 
giving only the market price for labour; 
who would employ legislation to determine | 
the market price of anything, whether mer- 
chandize, metallic currency, or labour; for 
man wisdom can never make a tariff of the - 
price of labour that shall be always equit- 
able. 

But to convey more clearly the views of: 
Dr. Kirk, we may with greater convenience 
embody them in an article, and thus save _ 
the insertion of long extracts. 

There is an immeasurable moral wrong, - 
an immense and ruinous social evil in< 
volved in a State’s founding itself upon- 
the*principle of unrequited labour; and it 
is of the utmost importance to demon- 
strate this, at the present moment, because 
of the attempts to secure, in the lately-re- 
volted States, the re-inauguration of this 
exploded system, changed in form, but 
identical in essence; and also because it is 
the very time to make the coloured labourer 
in the Southern States as independent as 
the white labourer of those who are to own 
the soil, machinery and working capital, 
and afford him the fullest opportunity ta 
become a participator in such ownership. 
The general interests of the whole Republic 
demand this, or, if unrequited or forced 
labour is to be re-introduced, in any form; 
if capital is to make labour a badge of de- 
gradation, the late war was simply an 
awful waste of blood and treasure: the 
gain of the great victory a mere illusion, 
The nation, antecedent to the war, was 
not really classified into a Democratic and 
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a Federal party; but the corrupting, re- 
lentléss, uncompromising leaven that 
caused the national political fermenta- 
tions, and proved well-nigh fatal to the 
polital life of the Republic, was simply 
the principle of uncompensated labour, 
adopted by three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand owners of human cattle, and ac- 
cepted by millions, including a large por- 
tion of immigrants who lived by labour. 
Until the right of the labourer to personal 
freedom is so settled that no political party 
can again rally round it, the country can 
never be at peace. The world has reached 
the period in which society can no longer 
afford to retain in its bosom a class of serfs, 
of degraded labourers, living only an animal 
life. Labour cannot longer have artificial 
hindrances to its bringing as valuable re- 
turns to the labourer as capital brings to 
the capitalist ; and capital must have no 
uperiority over labour in the eyes of law- 
makers. 

The changes produced by the rebellion 
render henceforward impossible the forced 
supremacy given to capital ove: labour. 
If coerced, uncompensated labour was once 
an admitted great evil, that evil would 
now be greatly magnified. It is a ques- 
tion affecting the moral and social interests 
of the nation. No society of twelve mil- 
lions of people can afford to have in its 
bosom two millions of women, degraded 
almost to the condition of brutes, and one- 
third of the remaining female population 
crushed to hopeless poverty and social 
ostracism, for the sake of a clique of land- 
owners. This was, nevertheless, the con- 
dition of the States whose political and 
social existence was founded upon the 
principle of unrequited labour. Under 
these circumstances, the labourer was 
almost of necessity, trained to deception, 
lying, thieving, indolence, fear and ser- 
vility, whilst his owner—with very many 
exceptions, however,—became a slave to 
violent passions, cruelty, self-will, and an 
unscrupulous grasping after power. 

The grand political error of the slave- 
owners was the notion that accumulated 
capital is more reputable than honest, 
intelligent labour ; that national strength 
consists, not in the industrioug, but in the 
wealthy class ; not in skilful, well-directed 
industry, but in the mere possession of the 

ower to employ coerced labour. But the 
former owners of slaves are now discover- 
ing that great plantations cultivated by 
unpaid labourers do not secure the con- 
ditions of the highest degree of national 
wealth. The Richmond Inquirer holds 
language like this : 

** What we want is, fortunately, not so 
much labourers to be hired, as industrious, 
frugal farmers to settle on our own lands. 
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We must repeat it, at the risk of dinning 
unwelcome news into the ears of our coun- 
try friends, that there is no other salva- 
tion for Virginia but the division of farms.” 

The prevalent contempt for labour threw 
more than half the white men of the coun- 
try entirely aside, as contributors to the 
general prosperity, and made them mere 
consumers of the lowest products of the 
earth ; unproductive, useless, burdensome 
members of the community. This fact, 
more than any other, ought to have im- 
pressed—perhaps had begun to impress— 
the planters with a conviction calculated to 
shake their confidence in their favourite 
theory, for which, nevertheless, they at 
length staked their every earthly interest. 
The lesson taught by the recent national 
calamityis, that God’s curse rests upon the 
community which founds its hopes of pro- 
sperity upon the system of unrequited 
labour ; and the law of God will make this 
the standard of compensation : no artificial, 
legislative or conventional barrier to the 
labourer’s becoming the equal of the capi- 
talist; or to industry, integrity, intelli- 
gence, mind, heart, principle, character, 
being honoured alike in the labourer and 
the capitalist. 

Slavery exists no longer, but the irre- 
pressible conflict has only changed form. 
The final victory will not be won until the 
Republic stands on the basis of requited, 
honoured labour, and capital and labour 
share equally the rewards of industry, skill 
and strength. The problem is to secure 
this triumph, especially in the case of that 
vast body of people recently owned as 
chattels. Law-making cannot do it. Com- 
binations of workmen, strikes and violence 
will not do it. Educated labour is the only 
practical, radical remedy. 

The intelligent citizen, operative or 
labourer, knows his rights, and will make 
no contracts which ignore them. His self- 
respect guarantees him against the crush- 
ing arrogance and avarice of the capitalist. 
The superior value of his services must 
secure for him the highest wages from com- 

ting capitalists. Such a class of labourers 
improves the style and quality of pro- 
duction, and makes their labour more 
valuable to the employer and the country. 
Educated labourers also become a portion 
of the moral, intellectual and _ political 
strength of their country. We must there- 
fore aim to control power and industry by 
mind. The task is, to educate efficiently 
the African race, now entered into the 
rank of citizenship ; to educate them not 
less for their own than for the country’s 
sake, for they are the immortal children of 
a common Father, as they are those of one 
commonwealth, These higher motives de- 
mand that they be educated, but there is 
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also the lower ground: consistency with 
the genius of the Republic, the fullest 
measure of national prosperity, the most 
eminent degree of financial progress. Neg- 
lect this, leave the blackman uneducated, 
and he of necessity falls back under the 
absolute control of the capitalist, more to 
his injury, in many respects, than before. 


Slavery created some ties which secured. 


sympathy and the care of the sick, infirm 
and aged. Freedom for the poor, igno- 
rant black man exposes him to imposition, 
exaction and helpless old age. If, then, 
the black labouring classes are to become 
so far masters of themselves, of their in- 
dustry and skill, that capital shall be 
unable to coerce their services at rates that 
render their elevation and that of their 
offspring impossible, they must be ele- 
vated ; must be trained into developed 
manhood. 

It is alleged that it is difficult to under- 
stand the negro. The slaveholder under- 
stood him less than did the abolitionist. 
The former understood him as a chattel; 
the latter understood him as a man. The 
negro has proved to be a man. He can 
fight; he can vote intelligently; he loves 
freedom; he cares to learn what white 
men learn; he was not passionately ad- 
dicted to chattel-hood: finally—and here the 
abolitionist knew him better than did the 
slaveholder — emancipated in masses, he 
had not made insurrections, ‘The black 
man can, then, become the cultivated 
cultivator in Southern fields; the scien- 
tific manufacturer, miner, machinist, na- 
vigator, in Southern factories, mines, rivers 
and seas. He loves freedom for himself, 
his wife, bis children, for the generations 
that shall come after him. In a few years 
we shall see him contending manfully for the 
great national prize of honour and emolu- 
ment. He is fit to be a freeman, a citizen, 
a pastor, a partner in commerce, a public 
instructor, a President of the United States, 
If he is not fit for these offices, he is not fit 
for any thing. But let him have a fair 
chance to prove his ability or his inability. 
This chance he has not had, and the de- 

lorable position in which he found him- 

self forced him to abandon his manhood, 
and thus justify the prejudices against him. 
In substance, this is a faithful rendering of 
the remarkable address of the Rev. Dr. 
Kirk. ‘‘Educate, educate, educate !” is 
the real motto the friends of the negro 
ought to adopt. We will conclude our 
summary with two extracts, which were 
submitted to the meeting, and which we 
reproduce under appropriate headings : 


THE NEGRO’S CAPACITY TO LABOUR. 


‘‘Now let us hear the testimony of a 
South-Carolina planter. He says, in re- 
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gard to this capacity to labour as freemen 
he has made full and satisfactory proof. 
These are his words : 

*** Some time after the close of the 
war, I found that my opinions upon the 
subject of the availability of the labour of 
the country (in the person of the black 
man) differed so widely with many of m 
best friends, who contended that the la- 
bourers of the coloured race as freedmen 
could not be made available, I determined 
to test my own notions; and, for this pur- 
pose, left the city and rented a farm, where 
I might make the trial upon my own plans. 
I took the ground: First, that by fair and 
honest dealing with them, we could inspire 
and restore lost confidence. Secondly, by a 
system of education, elevate their concep- 
tions of honour and honesty. Thirdly, that 
it is the duty of the white man, South, to 
honestly and fairly instruct them as to 
their rights and privileges as citizens, that 
they may become allied to us, and satisfied 
to remain among us in the capacity of la- 
bourers. All of which I undertook to 
carry out, at very considerable risk to per- 
son and property; and am fully satisfied, 
from actual experience, my theory is right, 
and practical in its widest sense. I got 
into possession of the farm I am now work- 
ing the 1st of January 1867. The first act 
was to fit up a building in my yard, which 
was to be used exclusively as a school- 
house and church for the coloured people 
alone (which I did under protest). I then, 
on my own responsibility, without books 
or money, employed a talented, accom- 
plished Southern lady as teacher, at fifty 
dollars per month, and opened a free 
school, night and day. I next employed 
ten farm hands, and a practical, honest, 
coloured man as overseer. My school 
flourished, and increased daily, until now 
it numbers 70 day, 50 night, and over 100 
Sunday-school pupils; and my crop is the 
best that has grown on the place for twenty 
years. And all this has been accomplished 
without an unpleasant word between me 
and my labourers, or among themselves; 
and many who entered the school not 
knowing their alphabet, are now able in a 
—_ respectable way to write their own 
etters. The result of this is: if I had land 
sufficient in any part of the Southern 
States, I could to-day employ an unlimited 
number of hands, the idk of the country: 
for my interest in and for them they feel a 
debt of gratitude that no sacrifice would 
be too great for them to make for me: 
they are ever ready to serve me, and do it 
with much greater manifest kindness and 
pleasure than when [ had the authority to 
command them.’ 

THE NEGRO’S CONDUCT AS A VOTER. 
** A Georgia paper speaks thus of the 
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Freedman: ‘ The conciliatory spirit evinced 


_by the coloured voters cannot be suffi- 


ciently commended by all persons who are 
disposed to do them justice, and whose 
minds are not warped by prejudice. They 
show no disposition to monpolize the repre- 
sentation, even in those districts where they 
have an overpowering majority ; but are 
disposed to give precedence to the whites. 
Their chief desire is evidently to procure 
capable men, and at the same time men 
who will see that the rights conferred on 
them by law are not sacrificed. Their con- 
duct and care in the selection of candidates 
falsifies the assertion of their enemies, that 
they wish to occupy all offices wherever 
they can, and to oust the whites entirely. 
The modesty and forbearance with which 
they have exercised their newly-acquired 
rights do them great credit, and give as- 
surance that they will become good, quiet, 
and law-abiding citizens.’ We are all crea- 
tures of prejudice. Our prejudices may 
be sincerely held, but none the less inju- 
rious. Our missonary history is furnishing 
us illustrations of that. The missionaries 
we have sent to benighted countries have 
come very slowly to the belief that their 
native converts could be intrusted with the 
astoral office. One of them now writes 
rom Turkey : ‘ It is just amazing to watch 
our young men, and see their growth, as 
they walk with the responsibility and dig- 
nity of the pastorate upon them. The 
strides they take towards manliness, self- 
reliance, capacity, efficiency and humility, 
in a single fortnight, must be seen to be 
believed.” 


SLAVERY BEYOND THE VAAL. 
CoMPARATIVELY few persons know any- 
thing about the South-African Republic 
established by the Boers, beyond the Vaal 
River. These formidable and energetic 
descendants of the early Dutch settlers at 
the Cape of Good Hope have given a great 
deal of trouble to the British Government, 
and seem likely still to doso. They have 
ever been the implacable persecutors of 
the native tribes in their vicinity, to whom 
their very name was a terror. They drove 
the Bushmen and the Hottentots from 
their pasture-grounds in the original Cape 
colony, then hunted down the Kaftirs. 
When they migrated to the vicinity of 
Natal they made raids into the country of 
Dingaan, the Zulu chieftain, destroyed 
him and his tribe, and carried off the 
women and the children into captivity. 
Next they fell upon Mozeli Katze’s people, 
aud finally took possession of and settled 
themselves in a part of the country of 
Moshesh and Adam Kok. In the course 
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of these lawless proceedings they often 
found themselves opposed by the British 
authorities, with whom they at length came 
to an open rupture. A pitched battle was 
fought between the two forces at Bloem- 
platz, in which they were thoroughly de- 
feated. They then migrated, en masse, 
beyond the Vaal river, whither many of 
their countrymen had previously gone, and 
settled down on the rich pasture lands 
of that vicinity, under the leadership of 
Andreas Pretorius, the father of the actual 
President, and under him constituted 
themselves an independent people. 

The territory occupied by these restless 
men is bounded by the Vaal river south- 
wards, but extends northwards to any dis- 
tance, even to the equator. The whole is 
theirs to take if they feel so inclined. 
They are the strongest, and their law will 
prevail. It is their old policy; they will 
probably remain faithful to it, and over- 
run the country, destroying the native 
tribes they encounter. It was to be inde- 
pendent of control they selected the region 
they now inhabit. They are practically 
inaccessible, for although it is certain they 
could not resist the power of Great Bri- 
tain, it is almost equally certain the 
British Government would not send out 
an expedition against them, even under 
the gravest provocation. Doubtless the 
Boers feel assured of this; hence their 
recklessness in dealing with a power with 
which they have contracted the most solemn 
engagements. On the breaking out of the 
last Kaffir war, the British Government, 
thinking it desirable that its differences 
with the Boers should be adjusted, sent 
out as Assistant-Commissioners to Sir 
Harry Smith, then Governor of the Cape 
Colony and Commander-in-Chief, Major 
Hogg and Mr. C. M. Owen, who repaired 
to the Orange River Sovereignty. On 
Friday, the 16th of January 1852, the 
Assistant-Commissioners m+ t, at the place 
of Mr. P. A. Venter, Sand River, a depu- 
tation of the Boers, headed by A. W. J. 
Pretorius, their Commandant-General. At 
this meeting a treaty was entered into, by 
the 1st clause of which the indepen- 
dence of the Boers was fully recognised. 
The 3rd clause, a most extraordinary one, 
for at that time we had a treaty of alliance 
with Waterboer, disclaimed, on the part 
of the Commissioners, all alliances whatso- 
ever, and with whomsoever, of the coloured 
natives north of the Vaal river. By the 
4th it was agreed, ‘‘ That no Slavery is or 
shall be permitted or practised in the 
country to the north of the Vaal river by 
the emigrant farmers.” 

Now this clause of the treaty the Trans- 
Vaal Boers have openly viclated. They 
attacked Secheli, the Bechuana chief, one 
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of our faithful allies in the Kattir wars, 
and dragged off into captivity many women 
and children, after reducing his chief town 
to ashes. Dr. Livingstone, then resident 
there, lost his papers and instruments, 
and nearly the whole of his valuable library. 
Not a tribe in the vicinity escaped which 
this ruthless commando could reach. The 
region they devastated presented an appear- 
ance as if a number of hawks had been 
dealing death and destruction amongst a 
flock of pigeons. The tribes they did not 
attack fled in consternation, abandoning 
herds, and flocks, and home. Never were 
such desolation and misery inflicted within 
so brief a time. 

Since that time the Boers have continu- 
ally prosecuted these raids into the coun- 
tries adjacent to the Republic, annexing 
fresh territory as their pioneers pushed 
further and further into the interior. A 
proclamation issued last April defines anew 
the limits of the Boer territory, and adds 
an immense extent to the state. On the 
northern side it proceeds to within a short 
distance of Moseli Katze’s kraal, including 
the country of another chief, Matzen, and 
the newly-discovered gold fields along the 
River Zonga, to where it empties itself in 
Lake Ngami on the west. From this point 
the boundary is to proceed, in a straight 
line, to the northern point of Langenberg, 
the line continuing along this range of 
mountains to the boundary which separates 
the Republic on that side from that be- 
longing to Mahura, Gazebon, and Jantje, 
and including the country proclaimed in 
1858 as belonging to the Republic, a terri- 
tory disputed by these chiefs. The eastern 
boundary, the most important one, comes 
up the river Umzuti, to where it empties 
itself into the ocean, and includes the 
Pongola, with one mile of territory on each 
side of each of these rivers, The Umzuti 
is navigable for a considerable distance in- 
land, and its mouth is on the southern side 
of Delagoa Bay, south of this Portuguese 
settlement. The Trans-Vaal Republic has 
therefore a good and safe harbour of its 
own, into which a navigable river dis- 
charges itself. It appears inevitable to 
avoid collisions with the natives, in conse- 
quence of these encroachments, and the 
usual results will follow—the massacre of 
the men, and the enslavement of the wo- 
men and the children. 

The subject has excited public attention 
in the Republic itself, and a public meet- 
ing was held at Potchefstroom on the 8th 
May last, at which certain recent atrocious 
proceedings at a place called Zontpansberg 
had been denounced, and _ resolutions 
passed condemning the apprenticeship, 
under the guise of which the kidnapped 
children are kept in Slavery. It was 
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openly stated by the Rev. Mr. Ludorf, 
that the Portuguese Consul in the Trans- 
Vaal, Mr. Superintendent Albasini, was a 
slave-dealer, and that on one occasion ‘‘a 
number of native children who were too 
young to be removed had been collected 
together in a heap, covered over with long 
grass, and burnt alive.” One may judge 
of the ruthless spirit of these Boers by 
what one Daniel Van Vooren said: ‘‘ that 
if they had to clear the country, and could 
not have the children they found, he 
would shoot them.” Now these ‘‘ found 
children” are simply those who have been 
purposely made orphans. It was openly 
affirmed at the meeting that the present 
system of apprenticing destitute children 
led to ‘‘ destitute children” being always 
found. In a recent commando against one 
Majatje and a friendly tribe, 103 children 
of one kraal, and seven of another, were 
**found destitute, of whom thirty-seven 
had been disposed of by lot.” Ina word, 
it is beyond doubt that Slavery is an in- 
stitution in the Trans-Vaal Republic, but 
is disguised under the name of apprentice- 
ship. This, at least, is the term which the 
Boers apply to it when accused of slave- 
holding. They allege that in taking into 
their service, for a period of twenty-one 
years, native children who have been 
**found ” abandoned in the bush, they are 
doing an act of Christian charity, and if 
they keep these children until they are able 
to work, their protectors have a right‘ to 
their services. But this is only a specious 
pretext. The nature of the system is 
fully understood amongst the residents, ° 
one of whom, Mr. Jan Tadjaard, described 
as ‘fan old resident,” gave as his reason 
for being opposed ‘‘in toto to any ap- 
prenticeship,” that ‘‘ children were forcibly 
taken from their mothers, were then called 
destitute, and apprenticed.” Another 
speaker, Mr. J. H. Roselt, the editor of 
the Trans-Vaal Argus, said that ‘‘the 
present system of apprenticeship was an 
essential cause of frequent hostilities with 
the natives.” Thus we have, in South 
Africa, Slavery directly provoking wars 
with the natives for the purpose of 
making slaves—the old sin reproducing 
in the south the same hideous results it 
has produced in the north, west, and east, 
indeed, always and everywhere. 

What, in this state of things, is to be 
done? In 1856 the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
memorialized Andreas Pretorius, then Pre- 
sident of the Boer Republic, and after a 
considerable lapse of time received a reply, 
defending the system of apprenticeship, 
and denying that it in any way resembled 
Slavery. When the present Governor of 
the Cape was about to leave England for 
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his —_ a —— from the same Com- 
mittee brought the subject prominently 
under his notice. Last December the 
Committee memorialized the actual Presi- 
dent, Martin Pretorius, to whom an ad- 
dress was also sent from the Paris Con- 
ference. Memorials have also issued, at 
the suggestion of the same Committee, 
from the friends of the cause in Holland, 
and from the Aborigines’ Protection Society 
in London. Representations have likewise 
been made to Government, and through it 
to Sir P. Wodehouse, the Governor of the 
Cape Colony, which have found their way, 
in due course, to the Governor of Natal, 
who is nearest to the Trans-Vaal. The 
position is admittedly perplexing, for it is 
exceedingly difficult to deal with so remote 
a@ community, and whose very weakness, 
compared with the power of England, is 
their greatest strength. We may still hope 
that moral influences may be brought to 
bear that will lead to the cessation of this 
great evil, but we are strongly of opinion 
that a British Consul at the seat of the 
Boer Government would effectually check 
the continuance of this apprenticeship sys- 
tem, and promote its extinction. But the 
British Government is averse to the in- 
crease of its Consular establishment, and 
equally so to ‘‘ Protectorates.” Some of 
the tribes are anxious to place themselves 
under its shelter. 

That the facts we have referred to must 
be notorious, may be judged of by the 
following extract from a Cape paper : 

Stavery in Sovurn Arrica.—The confusion 
existing throughout the Free State and on its 
borders is ‘“‘ worse confounded” further north- 
ward in the Trans-Vaal. Slavery is said to 
exist there, with most of its accompanying 
horrors and demoralizing influences, under the 
name of apprenticeship. Law and order are 
almost unknown terms, and the Government is 
weak and corrupt.— Cape Standard. 








THE LATE SERFS IN RUSSIA. 


A RECENT number of the New-York Tribune 
has the following interesting letter, from a 
special correspondent, on the subject of the 
abolition of serfdom in Russia, and the re- 
form to which it has led. It is curious to 
look how education followed in the imme- 
diate wake of this great act of justice, as it 
has done in the United States, directly 
after emancipation. Tyranny is thus proved 
to hold the enlightenment of its victims in 
mortal dread. 


St. Petersburg, May 26, 1868. 
Until now Russia has never been allowed an 
independent, that is to say, a natural and or- 
ganic development. A foreign tribe, the Wa- 
rangi, from the far north, brought her the first 
civilization, and foreigners became the rulers of 
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the ununited and half nomadic hordes. Cruel 
civil and family wars between the petty princes, 
together with their unmanageable vassals, hin- 
dered a firm settlement of the state until the 
Mongols broke loose from Asia, and their bar- 
baric chiefs became the real kings of the country. 
When “the yoke of the golden horde” was 
shaken off at last, the Reformation had begun to 
dawn over Europe. The West was entering a 
new era, and was about finishing the course 
which Russia was just beginning. The Chris- 
tian faith, and some fragments of civilization, 
which she had received from a 
formed an insurmountable bulwark between her 
and Asia. Alone she could not stand, because 
her geographical position put her in too close 
connection with the rest of Europe; and she 
could not cope with the West, since she was ac- 
tually five or six centuries behind. Such were 
the reasons that forced her into the most preju- 
dicial course of assuming European institutions, 
while she remained in reality unchanged—fine 
imported trimmings on a rough, home-made 
coat. Foremost among these institutions stands 
serfdom. When the West was about to root up 
this ugly and pernicious weed, it was suddenly 
planted in Russia, and, strange as it may seem, 
he who did it, and those who urged him to do it, 
had no idea what they were about. The country 
was, as usual, split into many factions, whose 
quarrels often resulted in bloody affrays. One 
of the principal tricks which the contending 
noblemen used to play upon each other was to 
induce the peasants to quit suddenly, and if 
possible all at once, the estate of a mighty ** bo- 
yard” (lord) or bishop, and to settle somewhere 
else. This had become such a dreadful nuisance, 
that the Czar Boris Godunow ordained, in 1601, 
that the peasants of the “ boyards, courtiers, dis- 
tinguished secretaries of the Council of State, of 
the Government, of the Bishops and convents,” 
should stay where they were; but the peasants 
‘of the lower functionaries, of the children of 
boyards, and others,” should be allowed to go any- 
where, “but not all at once, and not more than 
two together.” This law was not given to con- 
fer a favour upon the dignitaries, nor was it the 
intention to rob the peasants of an important 
right. It was simply a practical measure, meant 
to serve as a strong bulwark against the mali- 
cious intrigues of the haughty and factious peers. 
But by and by the peers Tearwed to understand 
that it was a double-edged sword that the Go- 
vernment had fabricated. If one edge was turned 
against them, the other could easily be turned 
against the peasantry. The peasants were now 
attached, not to the persons of the peers, but to 
the soil ; and the soil belonged to the peers. §The 
peers now began to accumulate fabulous riches, 
and in the same measure to estrange themselves 
more and more from the peasantry as well as 
from every earnest exertion toward raising them- 
selves to a prominent position by high deeds of 
mental superiority. To live an idle and luxu- 
rious life, either at the court or in the regiments 
of guards, became their only care. The better 
endowed and more ambitious among them tried 
to get into the principal offices, so as to play a 
prominent part in the cabinet and court in- 
trigues, and to be the leaders when a palace re- 
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volution was at hand. With the rest of the 

ple they had no connection whatever, and the 
Pease with their serfs. They were the stars round 
the burning sun on the throne, helping him to 
reign—that is to say, to satisfy their pleasures 
and fancies. The mass of the people, including 
the lower nobility, existed but to be governed, to 
form the main army in their ambitious wars, and 
to fill their pockets. The serfs were not exactly 
—— badly by them; they were not treated 
at all. 

When Peter the Great began to force Russia 
into a new course, the peers yielded to his iron 
will so far as to assume something of European 
varnish in their manners and habits. ‘It is a 
most splendid sight—a Russian bear bowinz like 
a courtier of Versailles,” writes a Frenchman, a 
few years after the death of Peter. But it was 
not until the reign of Catharine II. that Euro- 

an ideas began to take root on a somewhat 

arger scale, and genuine Russians to catch the 
first glimpses of Europeun statesmanship, ac- 
cording to which the Commonwealth does not 
exist for the benefit of one man or a small pri- 
vileged class, but for its own sake, so that the 
welfare of the whole has to be the principal law of 
the ruler. It is now very significant that the 
abolition of serfdom was planned during this 
reign, and that it has never been forgotten since, 
except by the mad Paul, who hurled the State 
back into an Oriental despotism, which was ten 
times more mad than the Emperor himself. Even 
Nicholas, stern despot as he was, considered the 
. plan for a little while, because he could not en- 
tirely shut his eyes to the fact that not one im- 
portant step forward could be made until there 
were no more serfs. And Alexander I. was about 
to put it into effect when he was frightened back 
by the liberal movement in Germany. His ne- 
phew determined to fight the matter out on that 
line. The peasantry was arbitrarily split into 
halves, both having the same blood, the same re- 
ligion, the same traditions; both enjoying, down 
to so late a period as 1601, exactly the same 
rights; both having the same manners and cus- 
toms, both geographically intermixed with each 
other, and yet separated by an insurmountable 
bar. One half enjoyed the right to work for 
themselves and the State, and the other half was 
compelled to work for a set of men, whose an- 
cestors had received their fellow-citizens as pro- 
perty, not for any services rendered to the State. 
but to check the harm they did to the common- 
wealth. And now serf-owners not only robbed 
the State of all the millions earned by the hard- 
toiling serfs, but they also made every reform in 
the condition of the free peasantry, nay, of the 
whole empire, impossible. That was indeed the 
principal curse of serfdom. Without primary 
schools Russia could never become a European 
power, and it was impossible to establish them 
on a large scale before the enfranchisement. 
Some time before the great act was issued we 
were told by a serf-owner: ‘As long as there is 
no striking inequality between the free peasantry 
and the ser/s, neither we nor the State have any- 
thing to fear, because most of the serfs are treated 
well enough to keep them satisfied with their 
position. But give the free peasants schools, 
and a revolution in some way or other is inevi- 
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table, for then the serfs will begin to shake their 
chains, and the whole people will make common 
cause with them. And to give the serfs schools, too 
—Sir, we are not foolish enough to dosuch a 
thing.” 

As soon as serfdom was abolished, schools 
began to be established. During more than two 
years scarce a week passed that the papers did 
not tell of a community where the establishment 
of a school had been voted, to which the peasants 
themselves spontaneously contributed most libe- 
rally out of their own pockets. And as with the 
schools, so it was with the rest of the reforms. 
As long as the serfs contested all minor cases 
under the arbitrary judicial power of their 
masters, it was impossible to introduce the jury 
or any reasonable courts, in which the law should 
be the on'y rule. Pushkin, the greatest Rus- 
sian poet, has tied the courts and judges to the 
pillory, and scourged them to the very bones 
with his cutting satire. Sneaking in the dust 
before the superior and the powerful ; rude to the 
utmost toward the humble and the unprotected ; 
never refusing a bribe, nay, asking and fixing 
the amount of it with a most shameless plain- 
ness ; swearing like a drunken sailor, from dawn 
to sunset; idle, and always behind time, like a 
yawning lazzaroni on an August day—such was 
the common Russian judge (and functionary), 
as every living Russian over twenty years old 
remembers only too well. Howcould it be other- 
wise, where the law constitutes arbitrariness as 
the only law with respect to several millions, 
who were in no respect worse than, or even dif- 
ferent from the rest of the people? If the poet 
came out of the grave to-day, he would no more 
recognise his country, and he himself would 
mark his *“ Revisor” and the *‘ Dead Souls,” as 
strange tales of bygone times. Since we have no 
more serfs, we have a jury, always chosen from 
among the best men, and Judges of the Peace who 
do the country a high honour. To-day we may 
be poor and without high connections, and yet 
we may hope, at least in those cases where we 
compete under a jury or the Judges of the Peace, 
to be treated politely, and judged according to 
the law. About a year and a half ago the 
Director of the Police at St. Petersburgh (one of 
the highest officials) gave a common watchman a 
blow. He was sued before a Justice of the Peace, 
and condemned to a heavy fine, though he en- 
treated the Emperor to interfere persomally for 
him to spare him such an ignominy. 








EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN, 


No subject in connection with the future 
of the Freedmen of the United States is of 
greater importance than that of their edu- 
cation. If the British Government had 
been alive to the immense influence for 
good which a proper teaching of the eman- 
cipated classes in our colonies was calcu- 
lated to exercise over them, we believe it 
would not have neglected the matter. The 
abolitionists cannot be reproached with 
having neglected this branch of their phil- 
anthropic efforts, for they promoted, from 
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the very outset, the establishment of 
schools, and urged upon the Government 
of the day to set aside a yearly sum by way 
of educational grants. To a certain extent 
this suggestion was acquiesced in, but the 
burden was soon cast off and thrown upon 
the colonies, where the old influences soon 
produced the old results, and the sums set 
aside for the instruction of the people 
dwindled down to the smallest figure com- 
patible with an appearance of doing some- 
thing in this direction. 

The abolitionists of the United States, 
profiting by the errors and oversights of 
our administrations, home and colonial, 
started at once upon the principle that the 
Freedmen must be educated to make good 
citizens of them ‘‘ Emancipation at once, 
education immediately after,” appears to 
have been their motto, and it was forth- 
with put into execution. To our mind no 
nobler spectacle was ever presented to the 
world than the departure of that heroic 
army of male and female teachers, to in- 
vade the Southern slave-fields, and sow in- 
struction broadcast over them. When the 
history of the slave-holders’ rebellion shall 
come to be penned by a modern Gibbon, 
the deeds of marshal valour performed by 
the soldiers of the North, however deserv- 
ing of record, will pale in the brilliant light 
shed over the pages of such a history by the 
self-sacrifice of the pioneers of education, 
who, reckless of danger, persecution, con- 
tempt, and the numerous moral and social 
disadvantages they had to encounter, went 
bravely forth on their self-imposed mission 
of creating educated citizens for the Re- 
public. Grandly did they commence their 
task ; grandly have they continued it. The 
Legislature, also alive to the magnitude 
of the work, has sustained it by various 
acts ; but unquestionably private philan- 
thropy has borne the largest share of the 
burden, and has the glorious distinction of 
the initiative. The results have exceeded 
expectation, and the history of the move- 
ment is deeply interesting. It is to be 
found in Fifth semi-Annual Report of 
Schools for Freedmen, dated from Wash- 
ington, Ist January last, and issued from 
the General Office of the Superintendent of 
Schools, in the Freedmen’s Bureau depart- 
ment of the War Office. It has only quite 
recently been published, and from it we 
take the following facts: 

“Schools for free coloured persons, under 
various restrictions, had for years existed 
in the larger cities of the Southern States ; 
slaves, however, in city or country, could 
learn only by stealth, and in most of the 
States high penalties existed for teaching 
them. 

‘The rebellion awakened a belief among 
the slaves that by means of it they were to 
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escape from bondage. When the Northern 
armies entered the South, two important 
things appeared: first, a surprising thirst 
for Pnowied e among the negroes; second, 
teachers in large numbers volunteering to 
instruct them. 

“The army had, to some extent, carried 
its own instructors. Negro servants of 
officers studied at the camp-fires of fellow- 
servants. Labourers learned of comrades. 
On the enlistment of coloured troops, 
chaplains became instructors, and, with 
other officers detailed for this service, 
taught, in some regiments, the whole rank 
and file. In the campaigns of 1864 and 
1865, the Christian Commission had fifty 
teachers employed during a large portion of 
their time in coloured camps and regiments. 
It is supposed that at the close of the war 
20,000 coloured soldiers could read intelli- 
gently, and a much larger number were in 
the elements of learning. 

‘¢ The American Missionary Association, 
whose labours from the first had been given 
to the African race, founded a school for 
pupils, irrespective of colour, at Berea, Ky., 
previous to the rebellion. It was inter- 
rupted only while the war lasted. 

‘The earliest school at the South for 
Freedmen, or ‘ contrabands,’ as they were 
then called, was commenced by this Asso- 
ciation at Fortress Monroe, September 17, 
1861. During the day it was for children ; 
at night for adults. 

‘Soon after the capture of Port Royal, 
the Rev. Solomon Peck, D.D., of Boston, 
went to Beaufort, South Carolina, and 
established a day-school, which in a few 
weeks numbered sixty pupils, ranging in 
age from six to fifteen years. This school 
was commenced on the 8th of January, 
1862. 

‘Bernard K. Lee, jun., one of the super- 
intendents of ‘contrabands,’ assisted by 
other Government officers, opened a Sab- 
bath and day-school at Hilton Head, South 
Carolina, in the latter part of January. 

** Another school in Beaufort, opened 
February 1, 1862, was taught for a short 
time by an agent of the American Missio- 
nary Association, in what was called the 
‘ Praise House.’ 

‘*Edward L. Pierce, Esq., of Boston, 
who had early in January been sent out by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to examine 
the condition of the abandoned plantations 
on the Sea Islands, and the labour of the 
coloured people upon them, aided these first 
efforts. He had also, with the assistance 
of the Reverends E. E. Hale and J. Man- 
ning, of Boston, secured the services of 
three teachers, who went about the middle 
of February, and opened schools on Hilton 
Head Island. 

‘*A more general movement was soon 
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inaugurated. Mr. Pierce’s interesting re- 
port to Mr. Chase produced a strong im- 
pression, and the Rev. Mansfield French, 
on the 2nd of January 1862, was deputed 
by the Government to ‘examine the con- 
dition of the negroes along the whole 
Southern coast.’ On his return in Fe- 
bruary, General W. T. Sherman and Com- 
modore Du Pont united in an appeal to 
the benevolent of the North in behalf of 
the destitute within the limits of their 
command. 

‘Public meetings were held in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. The reports 
of Messrs, Pierce and French, recommend- 
ing ‘the establishment of schools, and send- 
ing supplies to the destitute,’ were promptly 
acted upon in the first-named city, by the 
formation of the ‘ Boston Education Com- 
mission,’ February 7, and in New York by 
the ‘Freedmen’s Relief Association,’ in- 
stituted February 20. On the 3rd of March 
1862, fifty-two teachers, missionaries, and 
superintendents (forty men and _ twelve 
women) sailed from New York for Port 
Royal. They were at first employed 
mainly in the organization of labour'and the 
relief of physical want; but schools were 
immediately commenced at various points 
on the Sea Islands. Other teachers fol- 
lowed in quick succession, and the whole 
enterprise, as reported in June following 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, shewed 
eighty-six persons in the field—a Society 
in Philadelphia, called the ‘ Port-Royal 
Relief Commission,’ organized March 3, 
1862, having contributed funds, provisions, 
and a number of labourers. 

‘‘On the 28th of June this work was 
transferred to the War Department, under 
the local charge of Brigadier-General Rufus 
Saxton, then military Governor of South 
Carolina. 

‘* Educational Societies were formed in 
Cincinnati and Chicago. The former, in 
the spring of 1863, sent teachers to the 
camps of coloured troops on the Mississippi, 
and the latter commenced its operations in 
the following autumn. Several religious 
denominations sent teachers to various 
points. Individuals sought the field and 
worked alone. In short, there was a ge- 
neral waking up of philanthropic hearts, 
and volunteering of men and women in an 
effective, though of necessity disjointed, 
beginning of this great work. Wherever 
the troops broke through the lines of the 
enemy schools followed. At Hampton, 
Beaufort, North Carolina, Roanoke Island 
and New Orleans, they were soon in ope- 
ration. <A very eflicient system was insti- 
tuted for Louisiana, in the early part of 
1864, by Major-General N. P. Banks, then 
in command of that State. It was sup- 
ported by a military tax upon the whole 
population. 
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‘‘Schools were opened in Savannah, 
Georgia, on the entrance of General Sher- 
man, in December 1864, and 500 pupils 
were at once enrolled. Ten intelligent 
coloured persons were the first teachers, 
and nearly 1000 dollars were immediately 
contributed by the negroes for their sup- 
port. This work was organized by the Se- 
cretary of the American Tract Society, Bos- 
ton. Two of the largest of these schools 
were in ‘ Bryan’s slave mart,’ whose plat- 
forms, occupied a few days before by bond- 
men for the auction, became crowded with 
children of the same class learning to read. 

‘* When the war ended, the whole South- 
ern country was at once opened, and 
4,000,000 of emancipated slaves were thrown 
upon the nation; degraded and ignorant 
indeed, yet, with scarcely an exception, 
confiding in their Northern friends, grate- 
ful for what had been done for them, and 
earnestly asking for continued instruction. 
There was work enough, and it had been 
worthily commenced, but there was need 
of organization, protection from threatened 
violence, and means to prosecute the un- 
dertaking on a much larger scale. This 
was accomplished by the institution of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. 

‘‘This Bureau was created by Act of 
Congress, March 3, 1865, and, at the call 
of the President, Major-General O. O. 
Howard hastened from the right wing of 
the army of General Sherman as its Com- 
missioner. 

An immense novel work was upon his 
hands. It had no precedents. Emancipa- 
tion, forced upon unwilling masters, among 
whom the emancipated, inutter dependence, 
were still obliged to dwell, made a case 
wholly anomalous. Physical want, medi- 
cal aid to the sick, asylums for the infirm 
and orphans, regulation of labour, admi- 
nistration of justice, care of abandoned 
lands, as well as educational facilities for 
such large numbers, imposed a task not 
only momentous, but embarrassing. 

‘*The first determination of the Com- 
missioner was not'to take this great charity 
from the hands of its voluntary patrons. 
It turned naturally to the Freedmen. To 
lift them up, especially by education, was 
legitimately the work of the people. Yet 
there was need of cutting broader channels 
for the strong current of such noble en- 
deavours. 

‘In his first report the Commissioner 
gave great credit to these agencies; but 
arrangements were soon made to give, on 
a larger scale, systematic and impartial aid 
to all of them. This consisted in turning 
over for school use temporary Government 
buildings no longer needed for military 
purposes, and buildings seized from dis- 
loyal owners; also transportation for teach- 
ers, books, and school furniture, with quar- 
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ters and rations for teachers and superin- 
tendents when on duty. 

‘* Superintendents of schools for each 
State were appointed July 12, 1865. 

“In September 1865 the present g-neral 
superintendent was appointed ‘ inspector 
of schools.’ He travelled through nearly 
all the States lately in insurrection, and 
made the first general report to the Bureau 
on the subject of education, January 1, 
1866. 

‘“‘ Extracts from this report give the con- 
dition at that time of the Freedmenthrough- 
out the whole South, with some glimpses of 
the great work taken in hand, better than 
any paper which could now be written. He 
says: 

* «The desire of the Freedmen for knowledge 
has not been overstated. 

* Those advanced in life throw up their hands 
in despair, but a little encouragement places even 
these as pupils at the alphabet. 

‘Such as are in middle life—the labourin 
classes—gladly avail themselves of evening a 
Sabbath schools. They may be often seen dur- 
ing the intervals of toil, when off duty as ser- 
vants on steamboats, along the railroads, and 
when unemployed in the streets of the city or on 
nec apne with some fragment of a spelling- 

ook in their hands, sole, at study. 

* Regiments of coloured soldiers have nearly all 
made improvement in learning. In some of them, 
where but few knew their letters at first, nearly 
every man can now read, and many of them write. 
7 other regiments one-half or two-thirds can do 

is. 

* Even in hospitals I discovered very commend- 
able efforts at such elementary instruction. 

* But the great movement is among children 
of the usual school age. Their parents, if at all 
intelligent, encourage them to study. 

* Your officers add their influence, and it is a 
fact, not always true of chiliren, that among 
those recently from bondage, the school-house, 
however rough and uncomfortable, is of all other 
places most attractive. A very common punish- 
ment for misdemeanor is the threat of being 
kept at home fer a day. The threat in most 
cases is sufficient.’ 

**The total number of pupils at this 
time, January 1, 1866, in all the coloured 
schools, as near as could be ascertained, 
was 90,589 ; teachers, 1314; schools, 740. 
In some States numbers had to be put 
down by general estimate. 

** Much opposition was encountered from 
those who did not believe in the elevation 
of the negro. It was the testimony of all 
superintendents, that if military power had 
been withdrawn, the schools would cease 
to exist. 

“* Asshewing the desire foreducationamong 
the Freedmen, when the collection of the 
general tax for coloured schools was sus- 
pended in Louisiana by military order, the 
consternation of the coloured population was 
intense. Petitions began to pour in. One 
from the plantations across the river was 
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at least thirty feet in length, representing 
10,000 negroes. It was affecting to examine 
it, and note the names and marks (+) of 
such a long list of parents, ignorant them- 
selves, but begging that their children 
might be educated; promising that from 
beneath their present burdens, and out of 
their extreme poverty, they would pay 
for it. 

‘¢ At the end of the school year, July 1, 
1866, it was found, that while complete or- 
ganization had not been reached, the schools 
in nearly all the States were steadily gain- 
ing in numbers, attainment, and general 
influence. The official reports of superin- 
tendents gave 975 schools, 1405 teachers, 
and 90,778 pupils. But these figures were 
not a true exhibit of the actual increase. 
They did not include many schools which, 
in that somewhat chaotic period, failed to 
report. It was estimated that, in all the 
different methods of teaching, there had 
been during the preceding six months 
150,000 Freedmen and their children earn- 
estly and successfully occupied in study. 

‘Meanwhile a change of sentiment had 
been observed among the better classes of 
the South; those of higher intelligence ac- 
knowledging that education must become 
universal—planters admitting that it would 
secure more contented labour. Leading 
statesmen pleaded that these millions 
would be a safer element in their midst, if 
made moral and intelligent ; and religious 
conventions in many parts of the South 
passed resolutions urging their membership 
to give instruction to the negroes. 

** Still multitudes bitterly opposed the 
schools. The baser sort had become more 
brutal than at first ; they would not consent 
to the negro’s elevation. Teachers were 
proscribed and ill treated, school-houses 
burned, threats became so strong that many 
schools could not be opened; and others, 
after a brief struggle, had to be closed. 
Southern men, who felt that such outrages 
were inhuman, thought it not expedient, 
or had not the moral courage openly to 
defend the schools, and the correspondence 
of the Bureau continued to shew that only 
military force for some time to come could 
prevent the frequent outbreak of every 
form of violence. 

‘* Looking back now, it is a marvel how the 
schools went on. The tenacity and high- 
souled courage of teachers were admirable. 
It was more than heroism. There seemed a 
divine inspiration over the whole work. 

**On July 16, 1866, the Act of Congress 
to amend the Bureau Bill, and continue it 
for the term of two years, was passed in 
Congress by a two-thirds vote, over the 
veto of the President. 

*‘This Bill greatly enlarged the powers of 





the Bureau, especially in regard to educa- 
ition. It sanctioned co-operation with pri- 
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vate ‘benevolent associations, and with 
agents and teachers duly accredited by 
them; and also directed the commissioner 
to ‘hire or provide by lease buildings for 
purposes of education, whenever teachers 
and means of instruction, without cost to 
the Government, should be provided :’ and 
also that he should ‘furnish such protec- 
tion as might be required for the safe con- 
duct of such schools.’ 

“521,000 dollars were appropriated by 
Congress in the Bill for school purposes. It 
also provided a considerable fund by the 
sale or lease of property formerly held by 
the so-called Confederate States. Other 
educational expenses, except transportation 
of teachers, were paid out of the fund for 
refugees and Freedmen. 

‘*Schools in the cities and larger towns 
began to be graded. Normal and high- 
schools were planned, and a few came into 
existence. The earliest of these were at 
Norfolk, Charleston, New Orleans, and 
Nashville. 

** Industrial schools for girls, in which 
were sewing, knitting, straw-braiding, &c., 
having proved a success, were encouraged. 

**Up to this time it had been questioned 
whether coloured children could advance 
rapidly into the higher branches. It was 
found that 23,737 pupils were in writing, 
12,970 in geography, 31,692 in arithmetic, 
and 1573 in bigher branches, and that out 
of 1430 teachers of the day and night 
schools, 468 were coloured persons. All 
doubts as to the ability of coloured children 
to learn, with capacity for higher attain- 
ment, were therefore rapidly passing away. 

‘*The winter of 1866-67 proved to be 
very severe. The poverty of the parents, 
during a number of weeks of the coldest 
weather, wassuch that they could not provide 
suitable clothing and shoes for their chil- 
dren. The general attendance of very 
many schools was diminished, and in others 
rendered unusually irregular. Very de- 
cided progress, however, still continued to 
be made. The January report stated that 
the actual results reached since these schools 
commenced, both in numbers and in ad- 
vancement, were surprising. 

‘*The Bureau expended during the fiscal 
year, which ended October 1, 1867, for all 
school purposes, dols.643,766.20; the ba- 


lance above the appropriation having been | 
taken from the ‘ Freedmen’s and Refugees’ | 


Fund.’ 

‘*The school appropriation for the year 
to end July 1868, is 525,000 dollars, its use 
being restricted mainly to transportation 
of teachers, and rent, repair, and construc- 
tion of school buildings. It allows, as 
heretofore, nothing for salaries of teachers, 
school-books, and apparatus, or any inci- 
dental expenses. All this is still left for 
Educational Societies to supply. 
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‘**Great credit is due to these Societies 
for their liberality and promptness in meet- 
ing the above wants. Their consolidation, 
with some denominational exceptions, into 
the two central institutions, the American 
Missionary Association, and the American 
Freedmen’s Union Commission, has given 
great vigour and thoroughness to their co- 
operation, and produced universal confi- 
dence. 

‘¢ The whole amount expended from the 
commencement of the Bureau to January 1, 
1868, for all school purposes, has been 
dols. 1,066,394.20. No public fund was 
ever used with greater care and economy, 
nor with more benefit, not only to the 
Freedmen, but to the best interests of the 
whole Southern country. This expendi- 
ture has been impartial. Refugees and 
other poor whites of the States lately in 
rebellion have not been overlooked. In 
every case where they could be brought 
into schools it has been done. 

‘‘ Higher schools, and those for the pre- 
paration of teachers, have been aided in 
equal distribution through the several 
States. The principal of these, fifteen in 
number, assisted by the Bureau, have all 
been made permanentinstitutions by charter 
of the respective States where they are 
located. 

‘*The total amount given to all these 
institutions is 168,000 dollars. 

‘* In the early autumn of 1867 the schools 
were seriously affected by the alarm of 
yellow fever. Its fatal prevalence in Texas, 
and approach along the Gulf coast and lower 
Mississippi, with the uncertainty as to where 
it would stop, caused Northern teachers to 
hesitate in resuming their labours. In 
Louisiana and Mississippi a delay of nearly 
two months was the consequence. Other 
embarrassments existed. The riotsin New 
Orleans and Memphis had paralyzed efforts 
for a time in those cities. Intense fear 
was excited, as life seemed no longer sa- 
cred. The failure of the cotton crop fol- 
lowed, and produced general demoralization 
among both planters and Freedmen, materi- 
ally affecting plans for schools and school- 
houses; and last, though not least, bitter 
opposition to the reconstruction of the State 
governments, and interference with elec- 
tions, disheartened multitudes of the Freed- 
men. One rebel party, after reconstruc- 
tion commenced, broke up a large number 
of schoolSocieties formed among thecoloured 
people. 

‘These causes combined had a univer- 
sally depressing effect; but statistics thus 
far shew a steady and irresistible growth 
of school interest among the Freedmen. 
The educational work of the Bureau for 
a period reported, that is, to the 31st 
December 1867, throughout the whole 
field, shews the grand total of schools 
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of all kinds, 3084; teachers, 6492; pupils, 
189,517. There are regularly reported 
1486 day or night schools, with 1744 
teachers, and 81,878 pupils; 772 Sabbath 
schools, with 2105 teachers and 57,117 
pupils; and 39 industrial schools, with 
1603 pupils. Twenty-five of these are high 
or normal schools. Of the whole number 
of schools 1000 are sustained wholly or in 
part by the Freedmen, and they own 364 
of the buildings used for school purposes. 

‘¢ Two thousand nine hundred and forty- 
eight of the teachers are white, and 3544 
coloured. Transportation has been fur- 
nished by the Bureau to 879 of these 
teachers. 

‘‘ Twenty-six thousand one hundred and 
thirty-nine pupils have paid tuition, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to dols. 65,319.75, 
or within a fraction of dols.2.50 per 
scholar. The average attendance in the 
day and night schools has been 58,790, or 
over 71 per cent. of the enrolment. 

“The Bureau has expended for rents, 
repairs, and construction of school buildings 
during the last six months, dols, 361,205 .48; 
and for other educational purposes during 
the same period, dols. 97,208.67; making 
a total of dols. 458,407. 15. 

‘This amount includes the dols.67,208. 48 
as — by State superintendents, 

‘* The whole amount expended for the 
support of the above schools by all parties, 
during the last half-year, has been, dols. 
371,446. 11. 

** As shewing the advancement of pupils, 
21,032 are studying geography, 31,539 
arithmetic, 30,567 are in writing, and 
4675 are in the higher branches.” 

We believe such an effort as this sum- 
mary presents is unprecedented in the his- 
tory of any nation, and there is no doubt the 
seed thus broadly sown will bring in a rich 
harvest of loyalty and strength to the 
State. 

We commend to the attention of the 
Anthropological Society—the most illogical 
association we may remark, en passant, that 
we know of—the facts recorded by the 
Freedmen’s Bureau Commissioners, as to 
the natural capacity of the negro race to 
ve the higher branches of knowledge. 
When one of the members of this Society 
shall have found an ape, developed in intel- 
ligence to the point of manifesting a desire 
to learn the alphabet, we shall begin to be- 
lieve in the theory for which it is endea- 
vouring to obtain acceptance, that the 
African is only one remove in nature from 
the gorilla. 








BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGROES’ 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 


WE have been favoured with a copy of the 
Forty-third Annual Report of the above- 
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mentioned Society, small in numbers, and 
modest in the amount of its funds, but 
most active in the cause which it has for 
nearly half a century sustained. The pre- 
sent report is more than usually interest- 
ing. It travels over the fields to which 
anti-Slavery effort has been directed during 
the past year, and states, with reference to 
the Coolie traffic to Cuba, and the recent 
opening of the trade in the South-Sea Islands, 
that ‘‘ with all the glorious achievements 
that have been wrought for freedom by the 
exertions of man and the hand of God, we 
are not able yet to see the termination to 
the labours of anti-Slavery Societies.” 

The following remarks on the subject of 
compensation to the innocent sufferers by 
Ex-Governor Eyre’s tyrranical acts, and 
on Mr. Justice Blackburn’s charge, are 
much to the point : 


“The demands of justice in this direction 
seem never to have had a place in the mind of 
the influential public. On the contrary, we have 
at this moment the melancholy spectacle of a 
powerful combination of the upper and middle 
classes urging the Government not only to re- 
store Governor Eyre, but also to reward him for 
his suppression of the insurrection. The array 
of names supporting the proposal, the refusal 
alike of the magisteriai bench and of grand juries 
to bring the delinquents even to trial, prove too 
surely the perversion of just views on questions 
where the interests of our fellow-subjects of cther 
races are involved. The whole tone and tenor of 
the charge of Judge Blackburn, in accordance 
with which the grand jury at Westminster 
ignored the indictment against Governor Eyre, 
was such as we believe has not been witnessed 
from the English bench in modern times. It had 
its counterpart in the celebrated decision of 
Judge Taney, that the negro possessed no rights 
which the constitution of the United States was 
bound to respect. It may be remembered with 
what acclamations this judicial embodiment of 
pro-Slavery sentiment was received by the aris- 
tocracy of the South, whose public organs then 
proceeded a step further, and boldly advocated 
the national advantage of reducing the great 
bulk of the white population to the same con- 
dition as the black. Howsoon were such dreams 
of insolent dominicn utterly dissolved, extin- 
guished in an overflowing judgment, desolating 
the hearts and homes of millions! We cannot 
but view this prevalence of depraved public senti- 
ment with something like a shudder, feeling with 
the American statesman, John Randolph, that 
**God is just, and that justice will not sleep for 
ever.” A shadow of relief to the darkness of the 
foregoing reflections is afforded by the protest 
against a’ bitrary power recorded in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench by the Lord Chief Justice of 
England. The Manchester Examiner remarks 
“that this protest may perchance, in perilous 
times, avail to sway the trembling balance on the 
side of freedom and humanity, and that the fruit 
of the efforts of the Jamaica Committee will 
remain a priceless legacy to posterity.” 


Equally forcible are the subjoined pas- 
BAges : 
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‘*Mr. Crawford, our Commissary Judge at 
Havana, reports that no importation of slaves 
had taken place in 1866 and 1867. This is good 
news. Not so to readin the same despatch the 
following remark :—** The natural indolence of 
the negro, his savage tendencies, and his total 
want of morality and order, render him unfit for 
absolute liberty.” Instead of offering any coun- 
ter arguments to this assertion of Mr. Crawford’s, 
we ask our friends to compare Dr. Livingstone’s 
experience in Africa, where he says, ‘*‘ We found 
them, like all the inferior people we have met 
with who have not come in contact with Slavery, 
very kind.” Ina former journey we remember 
Dr. Livingstone spoke of noble traits in the 
African tribes who had had no communication 
with European traders.” 


In a circular which accompanies the 
Report we find the following interesting 
items of information : 


*‘It may gratify our subscribers to know that 
zealous workers in Jamaica have succeeded in 
ferming an Educational Union, which works so 
effectively that the average attendance at the 
schools in connection with this Union has risen ten 
per cent. in the past year. 

‘It will be remembered that Rev. W. Teall 

aid a visit to this country on behalf of this 

nion, to collect funds to commence its opera- 
tions: these are now much reduced. The new 
plan of Government aid requires the schools to 
attain some proficiency to secure it, which will 
be much promoted by the assistance of our 
grants: we therefore greatly desire to maintain 
this source of help, and we hope that our friends 
will have pleasure in such appropriation. 

‘* We hear from another channel of improved 
school attendance. William Alloway, of Man- 
deville, Jamaica, not we believe connected with 
the Educational Union, writes to Thomas Harvey, 
under date May 7, 1868, as follows : 

*** Our prosperity in the school department 
has for months past been embarrassing on account 
of the large attendance, sometimes amounting to 
200, and occasionally more than that, and gene- 
rally from 160 to 200. Our large schoolroom 
is not large enough, and we are obliged to have 
some of the classes outside when the weather 

ermits, as it generally does in this lovely island. 

n the afternoon Mrs. A. continues to meet her 
large sewing class in our dining hall, and our 
daughter takes another in the chapel. The in- 
flux is the more remarkable as it has taken place 
without any effort on our part. I never wish 
more than 150 in attendance, but, as they come, 
we welcome them, and do our best to instruct 
them. No children in the world could be happier 
than these when at school. Some of the parents 
have told me, that when they keep them at home, 
at a busy time, to help them, it is of no use on 
account of “the fretment”’ they are in about 
their lessons, and that their class-mates will 
leave them behind.’ 

‘In a letter from Stewart Town, Jamaica, 
dated June 20th, one of the correspondents of 
the ‘Society ’ remarks: ‘1 am pleased to record 
that never were my Sunday Schools here and at 
Gibraltar larger than at present, one numbering 
from 180 to 200 children, and the other from 100 
to 150, gathered into the chapels to read and be 
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taught the word of God. This I can assure you 
would gratify our English friends to witness, and 
would prove to them that their continued efforts 
on the people’s behalf have not been in vain. 
There is a much better spirit among the people 
since the beginning of this year than has been 
witnessed for some time past.” 








Original Correspondence, 


JAMAICA. 


THERE is a state of great excitement in the 
parish of St. Thomas, Jamaica. Judge 
Masheder has lately been giving some de- 
cisions adverse to the planters, in the Plain- 
tain Garden River district, and not only 
so, but he has spoken his mind pretty freely 
as to the oppression practised on the 
labourers by employers ; and so the whole 
of Planterdom is aroused, and bent on the 
Judge’s removal. In this course the Judge 
may have been rather indiscreet, but it is 
difficult for an honest man to sit still and 
see oppression : he feels compelled to de- 
nounce it. 

The following case may serve to shew 
what sort of a man Judge Masheder is. 
At the last Circuit Court a man was on the 
Grand Jury of St. Thomas, and all the 
indictments having been disposed of, he 
came into Court and was duly thanked for 
his services by Judge Kemble. The next 
day the same man appeared in the District 
Court, presided over by Mr. Masheder, as 
a witness in some law transaction, when 
the Judge denounced him as a great thief. 

These land cases are a great source of 
bitter feeling amongst the people. Lately 
there have been several of these tried by 
Judge Masheder. The following is as near 
like what they are ascan be. Certain pro- 
perties are put up to competition, and 
knocked down, say, one to M. and another 
to S. Neither of these worthies has a 
penny of the purchase-money. Each of 
them goes to —— &. Co., and gets them 
to advance the money, at the same time 
making over to the firm all his rights in the 
property knocked down to him, but witha 
sort of understood proviso, that on his re- 
paying the amount, with interest, within 
a given time, his proprietary rights shall 
be restored to him. These transactions 
are a profound secret. M. enters upon the 
property knocked down to him, and S. does 
ditto, each of them assuming ‘and exer- 
cising proprietary rights, without question 
from any quarter. He runs off the land in 
lots to suit purchasers, gives diagrams and 
receipts in his own name, and in some 
cases even executes a deed of conveyance. _ 
In the meantime —— & Co. keep in the 
back-ground, perhaps even retire to Eng- 
larid, and the people having no suspicion 
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that M. or S. has no power to sell, build 
their houses and bring their land into culti- 
vation, and are thriving. Then, every- 
thing being ready, —— & Co. appear on 
the scene, and, treating the people as tres- 
passers, issue writs -of ejectment against 
them, and put into the witness-box, to 
prove their claims, M. or 8., as the case 
we be, who unblushingly swears that he 
no right to sell the land, but he thought 
he had, and was much surprised and very 
when —— & Co., ignoring all he had 
done, and refusing to acknowledge him, 
even as an agent, asserted their claims ; 
but so it is, and he cannot helpit. The 
people are then ejected, or compelled to 
— to—— & Co., as they may be 
a to arrange. The people have no 
available remedy. They have, it is true, 
paid the surveyor for surveying and dia- 
grams, and hold his receipt. They have also 
paid down their 15/., 25/., or 507. for the 
land, and hold the receipt of M. orS. They 
have had undisputed possession for two, 
three, or four years. They have built neat 
cottages ; greatly increased the value of the 
land by cultivation; paid all taxes and 
dues ; settled their families; believe them- 
selves, and are believed by others, to be 
well-to-do people; when, lo! —— & Co. 
take possession under a writ of ejectment, 
and they are houselessand homeless. You 
must not even hint at such a thing as col- 
lusion between M. or 8. and —— & Co., for 
an action for libel would be issued at once. 
Or let me give you a case of a simpler 
character. This said firm of —— & Co. 
are speculators in produce. They supply 
coffee-bags to the small cultivator and ad- 
vance him money on his crop, to enable 
him to bring it to market; for the firm 
are very kind and considerate to the poor 
man, who is trying to fight his way up in the 
world. Two or three weeks ago the follow- 
ing case was tried in the Kingston petty- 
debt court :— 


Mr. G. R. 
To —— & Co. Dr. 
To Coffee-bags supplied . £1 1 0 
», Cash advan ee a ee 
£6 0 0 
To which add expenses. 


Defendant appears, acknowledges having 
had the bags and the cash, but produces a 
receipt for coffee signed by the reputed 
agent of the firm. Agency was denied by 
the complainant, and er | not be proved 
by defendant, and so judgment is given 
for plaintiff, with costs, and the poor man 
not only is robbed of his coffee, but has 
_ actually to pay for the bags, in which it was 
taken away, and all expenses. 

These are not imaginary or exaggerated 
cases, they have actually been tried, and in 
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every case judgment has been for —— 
& Co., with all costs. 

Judge Masheder sees through these things 
and denounces the wrong doers, though the 
law may compel him to give decisions in 
their favour. 

The District Courts are likely to be a 
great blessing to the island. 





THE NEGLECTED RESOURCES OF 
JAMAICA. 


No. 1V. 

STARCH PRODUCING PLANTS. 
ArrRow-R00T, the root of the Maranta Arun- 
dinacea, a plant which grows in the West 
Indies, and furnishes a peculiar species of 
starch which is improperly called arrow- 
root. 

This plant was brought from the Island 
of Dominica by Colonel James Walker, to 
Barbadoes, and there planted. From thence 
it was sent to Jamaica. That gentleman 
observes that the native Indians used the 
root against the poison of their arrows by 
washing and applying it to the poisoned 
wounds. Another account states that the 
Indians procured a poison from the root of 
this plant with which to smear their arrows, 
and hence its name. 

Arrow-root is brought from the following 
West-India Islands: Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, Antigua, Dominica, Bermuda, 
St. Kitt’s, Granada, Demerara and Ber- 
bice. 

Arrow-root is also obtained from India, 
and is procured from the Curcwma Angus- 
tifolia. This plant was found by H. T. 
Colebrook, Esq., in the forests, extending 
from the banks of the Sona to Nagpore, 
and was by him introduced into the Botanic 
Gardens at Calcutta. 

It grows also in abundance on the Mala- 
bar coast, where, especially at Travancore, 
large quantities of fecula are extracted from 
the tubers. 

The Brazilian arrow-root is the fecula of 
Jatropha Manipot (already noticed). It is 
described by M. Guibourt, under the name 
of Moussache or Cipipa. 

Tahiti arrow-root, the fecula of the Tacca 
pinnatifida, which is imported into London, 
is prepared by the native converts at the 
Missionary stationsin the South Sea Islands. 

Portland arrow-root, an amylaceous 

wder, prepared in the island of Portland 
froen the Arum vulgare. 

Arrow-root is considered more nourish- 
ing than the starch of wheat or potatoes : 
its physiological effects are nutritive, emol- 
lient, and demulcent. In irritation of the 
alimentary canal, and of the pulmonary 
organs, it is especially valuable as a nutri- 
tive emollient and demulcent. 

Benzon states that fresh arrow-root con- 
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sists of 0°07 of volatile oil, 26 of starch, (23 
of which are obtained in the form of pow- 
der, while the other 3 must be extracted 
from the parenchyma in a paste, by boiling 
water,) 1°58 of vegetable albumen, 0°6 of a 
gummy extract, 0°25 of chloride of calcium, 
6 of insoluble fibrine, and 65°5 of water. 
The Maranta Arundinacea grows to the 
height of about three feet, and sends down 
its tap-roots from twelve to eighteen inches 
into the ground. Its maturity is known by 
the flagging and falling down of the leaves, 
which takes place when the plant is from 


ten to twelve months old. The process of. 


removing the skin in preparing the root 
requires great nicety, for the cuticle con- 
tains a resinous matter which imparts a 
colour and a disagreeable flavour to the 
fecula which no subsequent treatment can 
remove. 

Liebeg places the powers of arrow-root 
as a nutritive to man in a very remarkable 
point of view. He states that fifteen pounds 
of flesh contain no more carbon for supply- 
ing animal heat by its combustion into car- 
bonic acid in the system than four pounds of 
starch ; and that if a savage, with one ani- 
mal and an equal weight of starch, could 
maintain life and health for a certain num- 
ber of days, he would be compelled, if con- 
fined to flesh alone, in order to procure the 
carbon necessary for respiration during the 
same time, to consume five such animals. 
It has been observed that the German Pro- 
fessor appears to have lost sight of the 
nitrogen, or flesh-giving element. 

From Bermuda is exported an arrow- 
root which commands a price fully 75 per 
cent. higher than that sent from Jamaica. 
It appears that this difference of quality is 
produced, not from any peculiar adaptation 
either of soil or climate in the former island 
to that of Jamaica, but simply from the 
use of alkali, either in its cultivation or 
preparation. 

There appears no reason why Jamaica 
should not produce an arrow-root quite 
equal to that which is exported from Ber- 
muda. 

For many reasons it is desirable that the 
number of the staples of cultivation and 
export of our colonies should be increased. 
Owing to the greater fertility of the soil 
under powerful tropical atmospheric in- 
fluences, and the fact that vegetation is 
continuous throughout the year, so that 
slow-growing plants can do more within 
the time, from their not being arrested by 
the chill of winter, and of many rapidly- 
growing plants two successive crops can be 
grown within the year: thus a great ad- 
vantage is gained. 





THE AMERICAN FREEDMEN. 
FrEEpoM of worship for coloured congre- 
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gations among American freedmen is now 
generally enjoyed, but does not universally 
prevail. On Thursday evening, the 17th 
ult., an address was delivered by Mr. 
George Thompson at Grove-street Chapel, 
South Hackney, in which’ this fact was 
forcibly illustrated. The case of a chapel 
and school-house at Ripley, in Ohio, was 
advocated as represented by Mr. Louis 
Smith, a delegate from the congregation. 
Mr. John Taylor, of Peckham, took the 
chair. The Rev. Dr. Massie opened the 
proceedings with prayer and an éxplanatory 
statement. Mr. Taylor reviewed the events 
of the late civil war in America, as leading 
to the freedom of four millions of slaves, 
and urged the claims of these people on 
Christian sympathy. Dr. Massie explained 
that Louis Smith represented a congrega- 
tion whose chapel had been destroyed by 
rebel slaveholders, and their school-room 
had been blown up with powder by un- 
friendly Irishmen. He adverted to the 
fact that Smith, born a slave, had purchased 
his own freedom and that of his wife and 
three of their children, by his own indus 
and the help of local friends. That eight 
years ago he had raised in this country, by 
the aid of Mr. G. Thompson, money to 
purchase the freedom of four children. He 
now appealed to his former friends to help 
in purchasing a chapel for the congregation 
to which he belonged. The address of Mr. 
G. Thompson followed, and it was gratify- 
ing to his former friends to see how his 
wonted fires kindled in advocating the 
cause of the long-oppressed children of 
Africa. He depicted the condition and 
claims of the emancipated slaves with per- 
suasive eloquence. A collection was made, 
and thanks were voted to the gentlemen 
who had aided the cause. ‘‘ Contributions 
will be received and conveyed to America 
by Dr. Massie, 47, Highbury Hill, N. 








Rebiewv. 


West-AFRICAN COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES, 
British AND Native. By James AFRI- 
canus B. Horton, M.D. Edinburgh, 
F.R.G.8., d&e. &e. London: W. J. 
Johnson, 121 Fleet Street. 


THE above is a highly-interesting and admi- 
rable volume. The author is a native of 
Sierra Leone, one of that race which the 
work is intended to vindicate, and the 
present is not his first literary efforts. He 
is staff-assistant surgeon of H.M. forces in 
West Africa; is an Associate of King’s 
College, London; a foreign Fellow of the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh; a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Medical Society 
of King’s College, London; with many 
etceteras. He is also the author of ‘‘ Phy- 
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sical and Medical Climate and Meteorology 
of the West Coast of Africa;” ‘‘ Guinea 
Worm, or Dracunculus;” with more etce- 
teras. The scientific acquirements of such 
a man must be far above the average, and 
of this there is evidence in the book under 
review. It is divided into three parts. 
Part the First may be designated its ethno- 
logical section; Part the Second its histo- 
rical; and Part the Third its political. The 
space at our command is too limited to 
leave us at liberty to do full justice to this 
remarkable production; but we may re- 
mark, in passing, that each section is as 
complete as the necessity of writing con- 
cisely on subjects so extensive can render 
it The result is, that the reader rises from 
a perusal of it with clear ideas of the 
whole. The first section, on ‘‘ the negro’s 
place in nature,” is an eloquent vindication 
of the African, as a member of the human 
family, and an able refutation of the argu- 
ments and calumnies of the ‘‘ Anthropo- 
logists,” whose false theories it scatters 
mercilessly to the winds. The second sec- 
tion, on ‘‘ African nationality,” embraces 
the history of the settlements on the 
Gambia and at Sierra Leone, on the Gold 
Coast, embracing the kingdom of the 
Fantee, the republic of Accra, of the king- 
dom of the Akus (Lagos and its vicinity), 
and of the empire of the Eboes. The third 
section is devoted to the ‘* requirements of 
these various colonies and settlements, and 
is not only a faithful exposition of the 
faults and shortcomings of the British 
Government in relation to them, but pre- 
sents a series of suggestions which appear 
to us conceived in the most statesmanlike 
spirit. We fear, however, that the spirit 
of indifference to the interests and welfare 
of the natives which has so long disfigured 
the policy of Great Britain in this quarter 
of the world will still operate to retard, 
for many years, the introduction of any 
comprehensive plan for the government of 
her West-African settlements and depen- 
dencies, such as is submitted by Dr. 
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Horton. We must not be understood as 
adopting implicitly the author’s views on 
this subject, for, having no local knowledge 
to guide us, it were presumption to affirm 
that his plan is the best which could be 
adopted; but it has the merit of recom- 
mending itself by its obvious tendency to 
conciliate contending interests, and by its 
comprehensive fairness. Each colony or 
settlement has its local differences and 
peculiarities, which render it necessary to 
adapt legislation to each of them, and this 
the author is careful to shew. 

We heartily commend this volume of 
Dr. Horton’s—written, moreover, in a 
style admirable for its lucidity and purity 
—to all who are desirous of learning some- 
thing worth remembering about Western 
Africa and its native people. It is long 
since we perused a work which so deeply 
interested us; and Dr. Horton’s country- 
men may be proud that one of their own 
race has so valiantly and eloquently vindi- 
cated them. 
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